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RALPH PROCEEDS TO CAVENDISH HALL, 
RESIDENCE OF THE CHIEF JUSTICIAR, 
MEETS HIS BROTHER REGINALD THERE. 


THE 
AND 


em FTER Reginald Hardelot 
parted with his brother 
Ralphat Sudbury, he rode 
on to Cavendish with his 
message for the Chief 
Justiciar. This message 
was connected with the 
proposed summoning of a 
parliament to consider 
the grave state of the kingdom, and to give 
its sanction to the necessary taxation. The 
Chancellor feared that the opinion of the 
towns would not be favourable to his new 
scheme. He proposed, therefore, that the 
meeting place of the parliament should be 
Northampton, to escape the influence of the 
citizens of London, whose hostility he had 
lately experienced on his attempt to call 
Wycliffe to account for his heresies. Further, 
it was the Chancellor’s intention to summon 
very few of the burgh representatives—only 
such, in fact, as were of undoubted loyalty, 
and not more than could conveniently be 
overruled if they should prove recalcitrant. 
But on these points, and especially the last, 
the Chancellor wished to consult the practised 
sagacity of Sir John Cavendish. 

The Justiciar took a day to consider his 
decision. Meantime Reginald remained at 
Cavendish Hall, courteously entertained. 
On the second morning after his arrival, a 
cast of “hobby” falcons, specially trained 
for partridges, was put at his disposal. He 
was delighted, and took the field between 
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Cavendish and Clare as happy as any boy in 
England, without a thought about discon- 
tented commons or frustrated expeditions, or 
anything else outside the fascinating sport. 

For an hour or two he enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. Then the falcons began to get 
tired, and he resolved that the next kill 
should be his last for the day. The dogs 
put up a covey of partridges ; he cast off his 
hobby with great dexterity, and followed 
gleefully after, with whoop and holloa. The 
flight of the birds took them right across the 
track from Clare to Cavendish, and in dash- 
ing after them Reginald narrowly escaped 
running into a traveller on horseback. He 
took his eyes off the birds for a moment to 
apologise, and they rested on his brother 
Ralph. 

He pulled in his horse almost on to his 
haunches, and crossed himself with an exag- 
gerated gesture of astonishment. There was 
a pallor and a fixed and woful look in Ralph’s 
face that made him almost unrecognisable. 
Reginald stared for a second in mute wonder. 
“Whether you are my brother,” he cried, 
‘“‘or the fiend in his shape, wait a moment 
and I will be with you anon.” 

He galloped after the birds and returned 
presently with the falcon on his wrist, feeding 
her with a portion of a slain partridge. 

“]T thought you were bound for Cam- 
bridge, my erratic brother,” he cried gaily, as 
he came again within hearing, in high spirits 
with his successful sport. “If you pop out 
of the earth again in this miraculous way 
without warning, I shall begin to believe 
that you have studied black art as well as 
theology at Oxford, and that the shade of 
Friar Bacon has been your tutor more thar 
the sage and saintly Wycliffe. You look more 
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haggard, too, than when I last saw you. Is 
it really yourself that I see, or only some 
simulacrum that you have compacted and 
sent in your stead t” 

“My very self,” said Ralph, smiling 
wofully ; “and that I should be able to 
appear in my own proper person is almost 
as miraculous as that I should be able to 
send a simulacrum in my place.” 

“ Why, what has happened to you? 
why are you not at Cambridge?” 

“Tf I were to answer you in your own 
vein, I might say that I am not yet deep 
enough in the black art to be able to be in 
two places at once. 
business, Reginald. 
Jobn Cavendish.” 

“ About Clara?” 

“Rather about her husband, Sir 
Rainham.” 

“ Has anything happened to him?” asked 

Reginald eagerly. 

“Jt israthera long story. You had better 
send the falconer home, and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

The faleoner was accordingly dismissed, 
and Ralph proceeded to give his brother an 
account of the previous night’s adventures. 
When he came to his own intervention to 
save Rainham’s life, Reginald interrupted 
him warmly :— 

“You do not mean to say that you were 
fool enough to beg this ruffian off?” 

* It was a weakness perhaps,” said Ralph, 
with a faint smile at his brother’s impetu- 
osity, “ but I plead guilty.” 

“ He had richly deserved death. No doubt it 
looked well, magnanimous, charitable, Chris- 
tian. Of course they did not listen to you?”’ 

“T am glad to say they did.” 

“They did!” echoed Reginald. 
you are glad of it! I know some one who 
did not thank you. I will wager my best 
cloak to your russet priest’s sack that Clara 
did not join you in pleading for her husband. 
But to have had such a chance and thrown it 
away—thrown it back when it was forced on 
you, it was sheer incomprehensible lunacy. 
I cannot understand you, my dear brother. 
I really cannot understand you.” 

“T could not be a consenting party to a 
murder, Reginald. No more could you, for 
all this wild talk.” 

* But nobody asked your consent. You 
had only to stand aside—in fact, you had no 
business not to stand aside. You had no 
right to stand in the way.” 

“ You forget that he was my prisoner, and 
as such on any code of honour entitled to my 
protection.” 
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“‘Sophistry, sophistry! Your prisoner in 
his own dungeon, where he had just been 
trying to starve you to death, and starve his 
own wife to death, too, the inhuman brute! 
Your prisoner! The merest sophistry! You 
admit that he had deserved death ten times 
over. You cannot deny that.” 

“IT do not deny it, and I have promised to 
bring him to justice,” said Ralph. “But 
human life, even when steeped in crime, is 
too sacred a thing to be taken by a private 
individual. For private men to usurp the 
power of life and death would be to throw 
mankind back into the state of savages.” 

“True, true, as a general rule. Excellent 
morality, and well put, worthy of a place in 
Cato Major. Wealladmitthat. But—vwell, 
we need not argue the point. You have pro- 
mised, you say, to bring him to justice. How 
do you propose to do that ?”’ 

“T have left him a prisoner in his own 
dungeon, and I have brought the key to the 
Chief Justiciar.” 

Reginald whistled. “It is lucky he hap- 

ns to be so near,” he said in a dry voice. 

Ralph either did not perceive or ignored the 
irony of the tone. “ It is,” he said simply. 

“Sir John Cavendish will be very much 
obliged to you,” Reginald added. “ What 
would you say if he should set Rainham free 
and put you in his place?” 

“Why do you jest on such subjects, my 
dear Reginald?” said Ralph. “ Youdo your 
good heart an injustice.” 

“Nay, Ralph,” he answered lightly, “it is 
not fair to come round me in that way. I 
am not jesting—or if so, jesting with a very 
bitter leaven of truth. You are too simple- 
hearted for this wicked world. There now, 
I have returned your compliment. You will 
get yourself into trouble—and me too, which 
concerns me quite as nearly.” 

“ How, dear brother ?”’ 

“What is Sir John Cavendish to do with 
your prisoner ¢”’ 

“Have him put on trial before the 
proper tribunal, and judged according to his 
deserts.” 

“But the Chief Justiciar of the King’s 
Bench has nothing to with criminals. You 
might as well give your key for a plaything 
to the first boy you meet.” 

“The King’s peace is too seriously in 
danger for a man in the position of Sir John 
Cavendish to stand upon trifling techni- 
calities.” 

“ Trifling technicalities !’” echoed Reginald, 
and was about to continue in the same ban- 
tering tone when, arrested by the sad earnest- 
ness of his brother’s voice, he looked at his 
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face more closely, and saw something in the 
dark fire of the eye and the firm set of the 
features that extinguished for the moment 
his light-hearted tendency to ridicule. 

“J will tell him all the circumstances. I 
cannot believe that the chief of one of the 
King’s courts will refuse to put the law in 
motion against such a law-breaker as Sir 
Richard Rainham. No man will persuade 
me of this till I have given him the opportu- 
nity of vindicating order and justice. If 
such offenders go unpunished, if men with 
honourable titles may pillage and rob and 
outrage humbler men with impunity, and 
the King’s highest officers are afraid to bring 
them to justice, the very foundations of order 
are shaken—the State is on the high road to 
ruin.” 

“My dear Ralph!” gasped his brother, 
looking at him with wonder, “ what change 
has come over you? You used to laugh at 
my sallies, and answer me in something of my 
own vein, even after you became Wycliffe’s 
disciple. But now you speak these common- 
places of legal rhetoric as if you had a 
desperate purpose in saying them.” 

“T have a purpose, Reginald, but I trust 
it is not desperate.” 

“ But why don’t you laugh at my quips as 
you used todo? You did not look half so 
serious even in your priest’s weeds.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered simply. “I 
dare say I have been frightened out of my 
mirth. I do not think I have got such a 
scare that I shall never smile again; but 
when you have been face to face with Death, 
as I have been, and come back to the living 
world, it seems as if a great change had 
passed over everything, and you were no 
longer the same man. At least, it seems so 
to me. I feel as if I had lived my old life 
and been brought back from the grave with 
a new life given me fora special purpose.” 

“ And that purpose is ?” said Reginald. 

“To make known what I have seen. I 
have been down in the dark caverns beneath 
the fair surface of English life and had a 
vision—a fearful vision it was—of the demons 
that are chained there, and may break their 
chains and tear the whole fabric in pieces if 
they are not appeased by wise and merciful 
and just governance. You should have seen 
Jannequin Carter,” he continued, shudder- 
ing. ‘Our men in power should have seen 
him, and heard the fierce growl, as of wild 
beasts, that rose in answer to his passion. 
They do not know the wrongs by which the 
poor commons are being maddened to take 
savage and relentless revenge. If they are 
not wise in time, the whole nobility of Eng- 


land will be swept away in one wild flood of 
enraged and desperate men.” 

Reginald pondered for a moment, looking 
thoughtfully at his brother, and hummed 
another line from his favourite Desehamps— 


“¢ A Pomme expert creez, si dit le saige.’” 


“T will try to get you an audience of the 
Chancellor,” he said at length. “Meantime, 
you wish to see Sir John, I suppose. I start 
towards London this afternoon on my way 
back. You had better come with me. But 
I shall see you after you have had your in- 
terview—if Sir John,” he muttered to him- 
self, “ does not put you under arrest.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICIAR GRANTS RALPH AN INTER- 
VIEW AND TAKES CHARGE OF THE KEY OF 
STURMERE CASTLE. 


Tue Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who 
afterwards perished so miserably in the 
Rebellion of the Peasants, came of legal 
stock, and was himself a lawyer of wide and 
varied experience. The records of his career 
show that he might have sat for the portrait 
of Chaucer’s Man of Lawe : 


“ Justice he was ful often in assise 
By patent, and by pleyn commission.” 


He had been early in his career a judge 
under the Statute of Labourers, by which 
labourers were prevented from taking advan- 
tage of the scarcity of hands after the devas- 
tation of the Great Plague—a fact which 
perhaps accounts in part for his unpopularity. 
At the time of our story he had been at the 
head of the King’s Bench for more than 
eight years, and had “fulfilled his high 
duties,’ Mr. Foss says, “ with great credit.” 

For a man so deep in affairs, a visit to his 
country house was a most refreshing change. 
He had been busy all the morning with his 
reeve, or bailiff, walking over his home 
farm, interesting himself in ditches and 
fences, and drinking in the smell of the fresh 
earth, rejoicing in his release from the 
atmosphere of Westminster. Then he had 
returned to his own chamber ; his page had 
divested him of his thick shoes and short 
walking cloak, and given him his slippers and 
loose gown of damask silk ; and he had sat 
down to hear the reeve’s account of his 
stewardship. The reeve was filled with 
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admiration and awe at the rapidity with 
which the great man despatched business, 
hearing with great good humour the reeve’s 
self-satisfied narrations of his own skill 
in defeating the wiles and tricks of the 
villeins, and settling knotty points almost 
before the reeve had ended his statement 
of them. The Chief Justice was despatching 
this petty business with all the pleasant ease 
of a man accustomed to much weightier affairs, 
and blessed with a vigorous appetite for work, 
when he was interrupted by a message that 
talph Hardelot wished to speak with him. 

“Go and see what he wants, and tell him 
to state his errand briefly,” said Sir John to 
his secretary, and went on prosperously with 
the accounts of the farm. 

The secretary presently returned with his 
version of Ralph’s version of what had hap- 
pened. But in labouring to be brief, in 
compliance with his lord’s impatient injunc- 
tion, he became obscure. The circumstances 
were certainly complicated as well as strange. 
The good-humoured smile faded from Sir 
John’s large and flexible mouth as he listened, 
and he knit his heavy brows with a per- 
plexed air. He raised his hand to his shaven 
chin, and half shut his eyes while he reflected 
for a moment. He was not a man to hesitate 
long. 

“Yousay Sir Richard Rainham isa prisoner. 
Who attacked him?” 

“The villagers, my lord, I understand,” 
faltered the secretary. 

“ By what authority ?” 

“ Without authority, as I understand, my 
lord.” 

“T thought you spoke of some men from 
Dartford Priory. Perhaps they had a war- 
rant ¢” 

*T don’t know, my lord.” 

“H’mm. Call the next witness—I mean, 
bring in Ralph. What has he to do with it, 
lo you know? Does he come to swear infor- 
mation, or what ? He must know that I have 
ne jurisdiction in the matter.” 

“He has brought the key of the dungeon 
of Sturmere Castle, my lord,” said the secre- 
tary, permitting himself the liberty of a 
smile, which Sir John’s severe glance extin- 
guished a puff might extinguish a 
flickering, newly-lighted candle. “Sir Richard 
is a prisoner there, my lord.” 

“ Well, bring him in, and we will question 
him ourselves. By my truth,’ added Sir 
John, turning to the reeve with a wry 
smile and a twinkling in his black eyes, “ this 
knight is a busy man in his unruliness. Rup- 
ture and breach of the liberties of a priory one 
day, followed by highway robbery next morn- 
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ing, and usurpation of the power of pit and 
gallows. Why did he not go with the Earl 
of Buckingham to Brittany? From all that 
I hear, he would have found scope enough 
for his energies there.” 

Sir John looked keenly at Ralph when he 
was brought in. The young man’s modest 
and self-possessed bearing made a favourable 
impression. He had always been a favourite 
with Sir John, though his shrewish lady, the 
heiress of Cavendish Manor, had a mother’s 
jealousy of natural powers that somewhat 
threw into the shade the more commonplace 
gifts of her own sons, and had disliked him 
the more the more he earned her lord’s 
commendation. 

“So, Ralph,” said Sir John, in a tone of 
kindly banter, “you have received promo- 
tion since you left Cavendish Hall. Who 
gave you your commission to imprison a 
chief constable in his own dungeon?” 

“May it please you, my lord,” answered 
Ralph, “I left him there not as in a prison 
but as in a place of safety. I saved his life 
when the hue and cry burst into the castle. 
They would have killed him, but I persuaded 
them to spare his life on a promise that he 
would be delivered over to justice.” 

“ Ah, the rabble would have killed him, 
and you saved his life, did you? Well, that 
was a generous deed on your part, seeing 
that, as I understand, he had practised against 
your own life ; you did right, though perhaps 
the case would have been simpler if you had 
left them to take their way. Do you know 
if the men from Dartford had a warrant?” 

“I did not hear them speak of one, my 
lord. I think they would have spoken of it if 
they had had one. I believe they followed 
upon him foot-hot.” 

Sir John mused for a little. “ Why “did 
they not,” he said, half thinking aloud, “ why 
did they not take him with them to the 
Sheriff of Kent, where the offence was com- 
mitted? One at least of the offences,” he 
added, passing his hand over his mouth to 
conceal a grim smile. 

“TI believe they did not dare, my lord,” 
said Ralph, “if I may venture to speak. Sir 
Richard Rainham seemed to them to be too 
powerful a man for poor commons to tamper 
with. By this time they are frightened 
at their own daring in breaking into his 
castle.” 

“Yet they would have killed him ?”’ 

* Yes, my lord, in the heat of the moment, 
and more from fear of the revenge he 
might take than courage to brave the con- 
sequences.” 

Sir John was silent again. 


“ Well,” he 
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said, after a pause, “ what do you want of 
me ¢ The matter is not formy court. It isa 
case for the assize.” 

“J ventured to come to you, my lord,” 
said Ralph, “ because I know you, and have 
experienced kindness from you, and believe 
that you will pardon my presumption in 
seeming to take upon me more than my poor 
estate warrants. It was at my entreaty that 
they spared his life, and on my undertaking 
that he should be brought to a fair trial.” 

* But I cannot bring him to trial, my good 
Ralph. It is no affair of mine.” 

“ Perhaps not directly, my lord. But you 
can put the law in motion with more effect 
than a poor clerk like myself.” 

** But why should I put the law in motion?” 
asked Sir Johu with a good-humoured smile. 
‘My hands arefull enough. The Chief Jus- 
ticiarship is not a sinecure.” 

“Believe me, my lord,’ answered Ralph, 
“knowing as I do how weighty your lord- 
ship’s cares are, I would not lightly intrude 
any matter on your attention. Will you 
permit me to state why I venture to think 
this matter of too serious consequence to be 
allowed to fall through from lack of such 
support as a great lord can give it?” 

“Why, Ralph,’ said Sir John, smiling, 
“you are as full of fine phrases as a courtier. 
I understood your studies at Oxford lay 
rather in theology. In fact, now that I think 
of it, I had heard that you were sitting at 
the feet of Master Wycliffe, whose speech is 
sometimes not too fine filed. But I must not 
waste time,” he broke off a little impatiently. 
“Proceed. Why should I take the matter 
up?” 

“ Because there is much danger in the 
fierce and turbulent spirit which I have seen 
close at hand among the poor commons. They 
complain that there is no justice for them, 
that strong thieves and robbers are allowed 
to plunder and maul them at will. They 
say that to take taxes from them and give 
them no protection in return is little better 
than robbery, and they threaten to take the 
law into their own hands.” 

“ You are but young, Ralph. I knew of 
these complaints and threats before you were 
born. They never come to anything.” 

“ But they are more united now—” Ralph 
began. 

Sir John interrupted him with a wave of 
the hand. “ [ cannot enter into that, Ralph,” 
he said lightly. “‘ But for the other matter 
I may do something. I will take your depo- 
sition as to the circumstances and hand it to 
the Sheriff, who can take what action seems 
good to him. Philip,” he said to his secre- 
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tary, “take Master Ralph with you, and 
write down what he says. You may leave 
the key of the dungeon with me. Give you 
good-day, Ralph. If you should ever think 
of trying your fortune in the Jaw, let me 
know.” 

Ralph bowed and thanked Sir John for 
his courtesy. As he was leaving, the latter 
called after him, “ By the by, your brother 
is in the Chancellor’s service. If you know 
anything definite about the union of the 
labourers, you might communicate with him. 
They were strong enough to take Sturmere, 
after all.” 

With this the Chief Justice dismissed Ralph 
and the subject, and resumed his examina- 
tion of his bailiff’s accounts and plans, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RALPH RESOLVING TO 
TRAVELS WITH HIS 
LONDON.—-THEY ARE 
EXPECTED ENCOUNTER. 


PROCEED TO COURT 
BROTHER TOWARDS 
STOPPED BY AN UN- 


RaLpH was not deceived by the bonhomie 
of the Chief Justiciar. He had little hope 
that Sir Richard Rainham would be brought 
to justice by such means. There were a dozen 
ways in which a criminal of such rank might 
slip through the hands of the Sheriff, and 
one sovereign way by which the grasp of those 
hands might be relaxed. He saw that 
something must be done at the head-quarters 
of authority, and resolved to proceed at once 
to court. He started with his brother at 
midday. 

It was a hardy undertaking for a friend- 
less youth to venture into that arena of 
mighty combatants. But his boldness was 
the happy boldness of ignorance. ‘“ Who 
cares not to turn back,” as Donne says, 
“may anywhither come.’ The man who 
goes fearlessly forward, fearless because he 
is insensible to the rashness of his own 
action, often meets with a success that ap- 
pears miraculous to the timid and calculating. 

This, of course, cannot always happen. The 
blind adventurer may totter into a pit 
before he has gone half a dozen paces, or he 
may walk forward straight to his aim lightly 
and without a check, or he may stumble and 
struggle, and fall exhausted half way. It 
all depends upon circumstances, and the in- 
stinct, or chance, or Providence that directs 
him. He can succeed only if the forces of 
whose strength and tendencies he is ignorant, 
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are so disposed that on putting himself 
within their range he is caught by them, 
and pushed forward to success. 

Ralph Hardelot had seen enough of affairs 
to* be conscious that there were difficulties. 
But he was young, with energies still un- 
daunted, and the difficulties did not weigh 
upon him. They were all solved in the fire 
of his enthusiasm. No misgivings crossed 
his mind. He had perfect faith in the 
reasonableness of human nature : entire 
confidence that others would think as he 
thought when they knew what he knew. 

Such enthusiasms were found in the 
Middle Ages side by side with the opposite 
extremes of coarse and unashamed animal 
rapacity and self-indulgence, and the more 
humane selfishness of light-hearted and reck- 
less gaiety. It was a period of violent and 
striking contrasts. 

We are apt to think that contrasts are not 
so pronounced now; that the passions are 
better under control ; that the age of pure 
and lofty enthusiasm is gone, and its place 
usurped by blatant vanity and vulgar hunger 
for notoriety. But this may be doubted. 
If more than the surface is changed, it is the 
comparative commonness of unselfish en- 
thusiasm in modern times that has given it 
an air of vulgarity. Search the chronicles, 
and you will find the basest of motives as- 
signed by contemporaries to the most 
honoured of historical enthusiasts. 

However this may be, Ralph Hardelot’s 
enthusiasm was as pure as it was ardent and 
fearless. One fear alone disquieted him, and 
plunged him in fits of gloomy silence as he 
and his brother rode along. 

All through the morning he had striven 
in vain to keep Clara Roos out of his mind 
and heart. Memory would fly back to that 
moment in the dungeon when all hope on 
earth seemed gone for both of them, and she 
had thrown herself on his breast and clung to 
him, and he had flung his arms round her in 
a transport of passionate love. And this was 
the fear that haunted and tormented him, 
lest in that momentary surrender of himself 
to passionate rapture, he had committed 
mortal sin. Had he not vowed to put 
earthly love away from him? The vow was 
between himself and God, but it was none 
the less binding that there had been no 
solemn ceremony of consecration. Had he 
not broken his vow? Was he not guilty 
and dishonoured, convicted of treacherous 
weakness at the very outset of his new life? 
The touch of her hand seemed to cling to 
his neck, and burn him like fire. 

If he could have rooted the scene out of 
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his memory, and fixed his thoughts on his 
mission, he might have found peace. But he 
wrestled in vain. And to increase his per- 
plexity and fear, strive as he would, no 
genuine conviction of sin would dwell with 
him. The touch of her hand was like fire, 
but it sent thrilling through him a wild re- 
vival of the ecstasy which conscience declared 
to be unlawful. It awakened a rebellious 
joy that conscience was powerless to banish. 

Thus by fits was poor Ralph inwardly 
tormented. He fared best when he imaged 
the strife that raged within him as a struggle 
between his own will and the crafty sug- 
gestions of the devil. This gave him a more 
substantial antagonist to wrestle with. So 
vivid was the contest, and so powerful was 
the fiend’s hold of his inner man through the 
treacherous strength of memory, that often 
in the broad daylight a mocking laugh 
seemed to ring in his bodily ear. 

Resist the devil and he will flee from you. 
Ralph set himself with all his might to obey 
this injunction. It was the devil’s craft 
that had set this snare for him, meaning to 
entangle him and hold him back from his 
purpose, If he was caught in the toils, was 
he tamely to yield himself a prey? Where 
was his manhood? He prayed fervently to 
Christ to strengthen him, and help him to 
keep his vow. 

Amidst the whirl and tumult in which his 
soul was tossed, a new thought struck sud- 
denly across him which shook him at first 
with terror. This thing that had presented 
itself by his side in the darkness and solitude 
of the dungeon, was it a real creature of 
flesh and blood, or only a semblance of 
human shape that the fiend had assumed? 
Were its piteous cries for helpa snare? It 
had clung to him, caressed him, sought 
refuge on his breast, woven its arms round 
him in absolute, loving trust—were these 
endearments and appeals the embraces of the 


serpent ¢ 
There was terror in the thought at first— 
panic dread of unseen power. Ralph 


shuddered at having been so near to destruc- 
tion, in the embrace of soft warm arms that 
might have changed in an instant into 
clutches of steel, and torn and throttled him. 
“You seem strangely disturbed,” said his 
brother, who had marked his gloom and pre- 
occupation as they rode along side by side, 
and now saw his features suddenly pale, and 
fix themselves in an expression of horror. 
Ralph started. So wrapped was he in his 
fantasies that his brother’s voice seemed to 
belong to the supernatural world in which he 
had placed himself. But there is no deliver- 
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ance from the oppression of such terrors so 
potent as human companionship, and the 
sound of the human voice. Solitude is their 
nurse, their liberal and kindly nurse, if not 
their mother. His brother’s presence re- 
called him to the world of open sunlight and 
cheerful colour, and moving things of firm 
shape and substance. The dark shadows 
were lifted from him. His will recovered its 
natural strength as with a bound. 

He returned no answer at first. But in 
this last tussle with the enemy he had gained 
a distinct advantage. For what had moved 
him so much in the scene with Clara, what 
he could not, strive as he would, succeed in 
dislodging from his affections, was the ten- 
der, helpless, frantic woman’s appeal to the 
superior strength of his manhood. Nature's 
fundamental law, assigning tothe stronger 
creature the comfort and protection of the 
weaker, had asserted its authority, and would 
not be repudiated. But for the moment, at 
least, he had succeeded in throwing over that 
appeal acolour of treacherous and insidious 
temptation. It was a move in the game of 
an adversary whom he was pledged with his 
whole strength to defeat. 

Soon, therefore, in this more cheerful and 
assured frame of mind, he emerged from his 
silent gloom, and, fixing his thoughts on his 
enterprise, began to question his brother 
about personages that might be able to 
further or impede its success. 

But on this topic Reginald was most re- 
luctant to dwell. He looked upon the enter- 
prise as a madness, and at the same time he 
was convinced from previous attempts that it 
was hopeless to try to divert the enthusiast 
from his plans. His answers were curt, 
perfunctory, and discouraging. 

A commission to sit on and punish Rain- 
ham ¢ 

No; not much likelihood of that. Power- 
ful knights were too much in request. 
Besides, when every leader was trying to 
strengthen his own side, no man at court 
would care to take the responsibility. 

A general commission to inquire into the 
grievances of the poor commons? Absurdly 
unlikely. Their grievances were known well 
enough. The rich burgesses wanted to keep 
them down as muchas the knights of the 
shires. 

Relief to the poor commons from taxation ? 
Not by stripping shrines or seizing the pos- 
sessions of religious bodies. Why, the 
Chancellor hated Wycliffe. The fact that 
Wycliffe advised such a thing would put the 
Chancellor against it. 

And so on. Reginald gave his brother no 
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encouragement. Still his short, crisp, im- 
patient answers gave him something to think 
about, and roused his natural combativeness. 
As long as their conversation kept in this 
channel, the effect was salutary. 

But Reginald had no inclination to keep 
the conversation in this channel. The one 
topic on which, by strange perversity, he 
showed any desire to dwell, was Clara Roos 
and her plucky behaviour in the dungeon. 
This had enchanted him, and he would have 
Ralph repeat some of the details to make 
sure that he had not been mistaken. 

“ And she never blenched when they came 
swaggering down with the torches? And 
did she really pull the ruffian back with her 
own hands? Ah, what courage! She charms 
me, this Clara. Ah, would that I, too, were 
bound,to be untied by her small soft, fingers !’’ 

So he rattled on, much to Ralph’s agitation. 
“Did it not thrill you,” he suddenly asked, 
aftera meditative pause, “ to feel her fingers 
fumbling at the knots?” 

This was too much. “I pray you, dear 
brother,” pleaded Ralph with a look of pain, 
“let us talk of other matters.” 

“ Cold-blooded Lollard!” cried Reginald 
gaily, “what else should we talk of when here 
we have the best of all themes? Come, con- 
fess. Were you not moved? Would you 
not gladly be bound again, so that you 
were blessed with the same deliverer?” 

Ralph reddened, but received this raillery 
in silence, and, strange as it may seem, found 
a certain comfort in it. He found that in 
face of his Lrother’s light-hearted gaiety, he 
could recall the disquieting scene with much 
more composure than when he thought of it 
in the solitude of his own heart. 

“ Well, well,” pursued Reginald, “if you 
will not confess to me, I will confess to you. 
[ love this Clara devotedly. She has won my 


heart. Iam wholly hers. I can never love 
another. Where is there such another to be 
found? Such courage! There is not a fair 


lady in the Temple of Fame worthy to be 
preferred before her. Camilla, Hypsipyle, 
Judith—I will champion my Clara against 
the best of them.” 

Ralph smiled at this rhapsody, and the 
next moment a serious interest showed itself 
in his face. 

“You speak this in earnest?” he asked. 

“ Earnest !” cried Reginald. “ Mortal 
earnest. I adore her.” 

They rode a few paces in silence, silence on 
the part of Ralph at least, for his volatile 
brother was warbling like a bird. 

“ Have you ever seen Clara?” asked Ralph 
at length, with a faint smile. “I forget.” 
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“ Have I ever seen thesun? Often. Buta 
fortnight ago, when the French were 
threatening the Thames, I was the Chan- 
cellor’s emissary to Dartford Priory, to 
cemfort the poor ladies, and give them to 
know that there was no danger. I walked 
with the Prioress and Clara on those very 
slopes from which Clara was carried off by 
her gentle lord, to show the good Prioress 
how far her convent stood from the Thames, 
and how little she stood in danger of rapacious 
foragers. The good lady told her beads with 
a cheerful countenance when I showed her 
that a few good men and true might keep a 
host at bay in those marshes.” 

“ And you love Clara?” repeated Ralph, 
looking at him earnestly with flushed face- 

“Love her? Why do youask? Have I 
not said that I can never love another ?”’ 

* And would protect her in case of need?” 

“With my life!’ cried Reginald. “1am 
her servant and slave for ever.” 

“Thank God !” said Ralph, with a fervour 
that took his half-serious brother by surprise. 

Reyinald looked at him with scrutinizing 
curiosity. ‘ This is a strange gratitude,’ he 
said. ‘ One would think I had relieved you 
of a burden.” But by no mockery could he 
succeed in making Ralph explain his ejacu- 
lation. 

This talk with his brother about Clara, 
though it threatened at first to be intolerable 
and agitating, had indeed restored Ralph to 
a composure that he was far from feeling 
when they left Cavendish together. But his 
new found equanimity was presently to be 
subjected to a severe test. 

They were riding along by Castle Heding- 
ham, the four turrets of the great square 
keep rising on their left, when two figures 
issued from the gate of the nunnery, some 
two hundred yards in front of them. Two 
figures in black advancing in their direction, 
and, as they drew nearer, it became apparent 
that one of the two was Clara Roos. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RALPH TALKS WITH CLARA AND IS COMFORTED—- 
AS THEY ARE TALKING, A ROYAL HAWKING 
PARTY SWEEPS PAST THEM AND IN THE TRAIN 
THEY RECOGNISE THE FACE OF AN ENEMY. 


THE nunnery at which Clara had been left by 
her rescuers on the previous night was found- 
ed by one of the ladies of the great family 
of De Vere, and stood amidst the beautiful 


meadows to the west of Castle Hedingham, 
the ancestral seat of the De Veres—earls of 
Oxford through nineteen generations, the 
longest succession in the English peerage. 

Not a foot of land in the Colne Valley is 
now owned by the name of De Vere. The 
end presaged by Chief Justice Crewe in his 
eloquent judgment in favour of a De Vere 
when the succession to the title was in dis- 
pute, has come at last. “Time hath his 
revolutions : there must be a period and an 
end to all temporal things, finis rerum, an 
end of names and dignities, and whatsoever 
is terrene. And why not of De Vere? For 
where is Bohun? Where is Mowbray ? Where 
is Mortimer? Nay, what is more and most of 
all, where is Plantagenet? They are entombed 
in the urns and sepulchres of mortality.” 

But there was no sign of decadence in the 
great family at the period when our two 
brothers were riding past their ancient castle, 
which dominates over one of the prettiest 
villages in England, a monument of per- 
manence in the midst of change. 

There was no sign then of decadence. 
Robert de Vere was betrothed to a lady of 
the royal house; he was the young King 
Richard’s favourite companion ; and Castle 
Hedingham, as we have already mentioned, 
had the honour of entertaining the King and 
his train. 

But this concerns a surprise that befell our 
travellers afterwards. Their first surprise 
was their encounter with Clara Roos, who, 
with all her nerve, had been too much shaken 
by what she had undergone to be equal to the 
fatigue of the long journey back to Dartford, 
and had been left therefore at the Hedingham 
nunnery. 

Her appearance destroyed in a moment in 
Ralph’s mind the comparative calm to which 
he had attained after prolonged and painful 
struggle, and threw him intoa state bordering 
on consternation. 

“Let us ride by,” he said, with pale face 
and hurried, agitated voice,when he recognised 
her. “I must not stop to speak with her.” 

“Not stop to speak with her!” cried his 
brother in amazement. “ Not stop toask how 
she does after sufferings that would have 
driven nine women in ten out of their senses ! 
You inhuman savage, you can do as you 
please !’’ And he jumped off his horse and 
advanced, bridle in hand, as soon as they came 
within hearing. 

Clara was very constrained in her answer 
to the voluble courtesy of the young courtier’s 
address. But the hardness of her tones was 
the only outward sign of the emotion she 
felt at this unexpected meeting. 
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The sub-Prioress answered briskly for her : 
‘Our dear sister is so brave. She has not 
shed one single tear since she came, and she 
looked at me with positive contempt when I 
asked her whether she cried much in the 
dungeon. If it had been me I should not 
have been able to give over crying for weeks. 
It was so horrible.” And she made a pretty 
grimace, and shrugged her shoulders, and 
shuddered. 

Clara looked at her coldly. Not so the 
lively Reginald. The nun had made a show 
of covering her face with her wimple when 
the horsemen approached, and she held it 
aside as she spoke, displaying a bright, clear 
face, and two even rows of pearly teeth, 
inclosed by ripe red lips. The hand, too, that 
held the wimple aside was worth a moment's 
notice ; it was white, and soft, and well-kept. 
When she had ended speaking, she drew the 
wimple over three quarters of her face again, 
leaving only the right eye exposed, and a curl 
of fair hair which had escaped from the 
white band across her forehead. It was a 
large, clear, blue eye, and it met Reginald’s 
with a most winning simplicity. 

“Are you,” she asked, casting the eye down 
after a steady gaze, “the brave young squire 
who was in the dungeon with Clara, and 
comforted imprisoned beauty in distress ¢” 

“Nay,” answered Reginald, “it was my 
brother here who had the pleasure of that 
adventure.” 

The lady turned to Ralph, who had been 
obliged to follow his brother’s example and 
dismount, and was now coming forward in 
much inward agitation, afraid to trust his 
voice with the simplest words of courtesy to 
Clara. 

“Ah,” she said, again removing the wimple, 
“it was, indeed, an honourable adventure. 
Any knight might have been proud of it. 
We have talked of nothing else at the 
nunnery ever since.” 

Ralph bowed, and commanded his voice 
with an effort. “ My share in the adventure,” 
he said, “ was nothing to boast of. Our 
relief was a gallant exploit.” 

“Tt wasa miracle,” said the nun, turning 
her blue eyes heavenward. 

A quick glance from Reginald’s face to 
Clara’s told much to this lively observer. She 
concluded at once that they might be less 
embarrassed if left to speak together, and 
determined to give them the opportunity. 
She was of a kindly heart, and Reginald 
seemed much the more entertaining man of 
the two. 

if nuns were inclined to flirt in the four- 
teenth century, they were not without excuse. 
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Many of them were not nuns of their own 
free choice. They had not secluded them- 
selves from the world; they had been se- 
cluded. Sister Eulalia, for example, left a 
widow three months after her marriage, had 
been half forced, half cajoled into taking the 
veil in order that a powerful brother-in-law 
might get possession of her property. A 
pretty blue-eyed chatterbox, she acquiesced 
after a time with cheerfulness, but breaches 
of conventual rule did not sit heavy on her 
conscience. 

With lively chat she led Reginald on 
slowly towards the nunnery. “The only 
sign,” she said, “that Clara gives of having 
been in the least frightened is that she is so 
silent. She answers all our questions—and 
we nuns are very inquisitive,you know—with 
the driest brevity. I believe it was to escape 
from us that she begged me to take her out, 
though the reason she gave was that she 
could hardly bear being within four walls— 
it reminded her of the horrible dungeon.” 

When Ralph and Clara were left alone, 
she was the first to speak. “ Why did you 
leave me last night ¢”’ she said, after they had 
walked a few steps, he with eyes fixed sternly 
on the ground, fighting hard with rebellious 
thoughts. 

She was no longer the Clara that he had 
known of old days, wilful, keen, satirical, 
sparkling with playful mockery of his 
earnestness. Her voice was low, constrained, 
and thrilling, with the faintest accent of 
tender reproach in it, a feeling more 
eloquently expressed in the soft and tremb- 
ling lips. She had the subdued air of a 
woman in presence of a man whom she loves, 
admires and trusts. Ralph was troubled by 
the change. He had half hoped that if he 
ever met her again he should find her restored 
to her old scornful vivacity, like a bird after 
the storm has passed, as bright and gay as if 
it had never been. 

“T remained,” he stammered, “for a time 
at the door of the dungeon. I could not 
trust the prisoner’s life with those wild men.” 

During that watch, as a matter of fact, he 
had been so under the spell of her uttered 
love, so overpowered by the transport of her 
sweet confession, so filled with joy and grati- 
tude for her deliverance from the terrible 
danger, that the hours spent on the dreary 
dungeon steps stood out in his memory as 
the most blissful moments of his life. A 
turbulent impulse to tell her this almost 
mastered him. He clenched his teeth, and 
shut his lips firmly. He dared not open 
them. 

There was a touch of her old spirit in 
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Clara's next question, though it was uttered 
in the same constrained and thrilling tone. 
“Why should you beso careful of him?” 

“T had promised,” he answered, as softly 
as he could in the agony of his struggle to 
keep rebellious impulse down. “His death 
would have been death to many of them.” 

“It may be worse for them if he escapes,” 
she said. 

“ Forgive me, Clara,” he burst out at last, 
after an embarrassed pause, during which his 
distracted Jook and the working of his 
features revealed the inner struggle between 
passion and will. “Forgive me. You cannot 
tell what remorse I should feel for ever if 
you suffered any want of respect.” He spoke 
hurriedly, in a low tone, forcing the words 
through half-opened teeth, his eyes suffused 
with a tenderness which he was resolved 
not to utter. 

His agitation kept hercalm. She sawthat 
he loved her, half divined the secret of his 
emotion, and was moved by a woman’s 
sympathetic impulse to soothe his suffering. 
She hastened to assure him that she had been 
treated by the rough men with all kindness 
and respect. 

Satisfied at heart with the unintentional 
revelation of Ralph’s love for her, she spoke 
now with something of her old lightness and 
gaiety, and such was the sympathy between 
them that the young man’s troubled spirit 
answered to her touch. Fora minute or two 
their conversation sounded alinost as gaily 
as that of the couple in front of them, 
though Clara’s voice was the most audible, 
laughing in musical cadences over the troubles 
of the previous night, while Ralph listened 
smilingly with tears in his eyes. 

Their sweet colloquy was suddenly inter- 
rupted. 

Sister Eulalia, who had walked on with 
Reginald a little in advance, fluttered back 
in a very pretty state of excitement, bidding 
them look behind. 

“Here comes the royal party from the 
river!” she cried. 

Her call made them aware of a merry 
jingling of bells in the near distance. 

They turned, and saw one of the most 
picturesque shows to be seen in that century 
of picturesque splendour—a hawking caval- 
cade, sweeping along towards them at brisk 
trot andamble. Even the King of England 
could not take his pleasure in the open 
country in those days without a retinue of 
armed men, and men-at-arms in complete steel 
formed the front and the rear of the proces- 
sion. From the glitter of their polished 
armour, dazzling where the rays of the sun 





caught it, the eye turned with relief to the 
bright colours of the sportsmen and sports- 
women, for the ladies were as keen at this 
pastime as the men, and each had a hawk on 
her wrist. Green was the prevailing colour, 
but the monotony was relieved by the red 
hats of the men and the red hoods of the 
ladies, the white silk lining turned up in 
places to increase the smartness of the 
effect. 

The royal party were riding three abreast, 
the King in the first rank, a handsome boy, 
with a cast of melancholy in his face. By a 
curious incongruity, the father of Richard 
II., the hero of Cressy and Poictiers, is known 
as the “Black Prince,” although his com- 
plexion was fair; and his mother as the 
‘Fair Maid of Kent,” although her com- 
plexion was dark. Richard had the dark 
complexion of his mother, and the features 
of his father, which were not so large and 
strong as the Plantagenet type. It was a 
face of delicate contour, the oval shape of 
the lower part, the comparative shortness of 
the chin and upper lip, adding to the general 
appearance of quick sensibilities. Yet there 
was an air of gravity and reserve in the ex- 
pression, which indicated a possibility of 
wayward obstinacy to qualify affectionate 
impulse. There was much more of animal 
vigour in the dark eyes and firm features of 
his mother, the Fair Maid of Kent, who, 
though past the age of fifty, still retained 
those elements of beauty which time may 
modify but cannot destroy. Her eyes were 
still bright, though time had subdued their 
fire to an expression of indulgent benignity 
suited to her grey hairs ; and though her face 
had lost the bloom of youth, its lines were 
still rounded and comely, and the surface was 
still smooth and unwrinkled. She was still 
a benign and handsome princess, to whom 
poets might address their flatteries without 
too violently suggesting that the charms 
sung by them belonged to the past. 

Reginald eagerly, but with careful absence 
of gesture, indicated the great people to 
Ralph and Clara, as they came riding up. 
The young Earl of Oxford rode on the left 
of the Princess, on the opposite side from the 
King. Asa mark of favour, Richard had 
given him a dress exactly lke his own, the 
only distinction being tbe white ostrich 
plume in the King’s red cap. 

Robert de Vere, the favourite of Richard’s 
youth, advanced to the dignities of Marquis 
of Dublin and Duke of Ireland, disgraced 
after a short career of power, driven abroad, 
and disheartened to death before he had 
reached the age of thirty, was a minor in the 
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year 1380. He was but a boy of nineteen, 
but he had already been betrothed for nine 
years to a child six years his junior, one of 
the granddaughters of Edward III. ; and, 
thrown thus in contact with the royal 
family, he had already gained the affection 
of the boy King, whose favour afterwards 
proved a snare to him. 

History, which hitherto has not found 
time to concern itself minutely with the 
affairs and characters of Richard II.’s reign, 
dismisses the Ear] of Oxford briefly as an un- 
worthy favourite of an unworthy King, 
putting him in the same category with Piers 
Gaveston, and Carr, Earl of Somerset. In 
particular, it has stereotyped a word of re- 
proach to him for discarding his wife Philippa, 
and marrying one of the maids of honour of 
Anne of Bohemia. The reproach is possibly 
well enough deserved ; but it should be re- 
membered in extenuation that he was 
betrothed to her by her mother, who had 
obtained a grant of his marriage, at the age 
of ten; that the lady Philippa was then not 
quite four years old; that her father, the 
famous De Courcy, was in the service of the 
French King, with whom England was at 
war, and that there may have been at least 
as sound reasons of policy for the divorce as 
there had been for the premature betrothal. 
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The second row in the procession was 
formed by the Dowager Countess of Oxford, 
supported right and left by the King’s half- 
brothers. Then followed the little Countess 
Philippa, escorted by Burley and De la Pole. 

Ralph devoured the faces thus unexpectedly 
brought before him with absorbed intensity 
of gaze, construing their features with in- 
voluntary eagerness, as if he could read in 
them with one searching look, his chances 
of success or failure. From the jaunty care- 
lessness of Oxford’s, the self-conscious im- 
portance of De la Pole’s, and the resolute 
impressive gravity of Burley’s, he returned 
to another rapid glance at the King’s. There 
was some hope in its look of gentle sweet- 
ness, in the tender half smile on the lips, and 
the affectionate melancholy of the eyes. 
Bright and sprightly as the boy's face looked 
under the excitement of the exercise which 
had sent the blood into his dark cheek, 
tenderness was the prevailing expression. 

From this rapt scrutiny he was roused by 
acry from Clara. Following the direction of 
her horror-stricken eyes, he saw among the 
throng of knights, varlets, and pages behind 
the royal party the leering countenance of 
Sir Richard Rainham. The knight had 
recognised them, and bestowed on them a look 
of vindictive triumph as he rode past. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WEASEL AND HIS FAMILY.' 


BesipEs the common weasel, Mustela vul- 
garis, the English representatives of its 
tribe are the stoat or ermine, M. erminea, 
the polecat, Jf, putorius or Putorius fetidus, 
the beech-marten, Jfartes foina (quasi 
aginea),and the pine-marten, Martes abietum, 
the two latter being seldom seen in South 
Britain, except in the more mountainous 
parts of Wales and Derbyshire, though 
still far from rare in the Highlands and in 
Ireland. To these we may add, as allied 
species, the otter, Lutra vulgaris, and the 
badger, Meles taxus, which is stated on good 
geological grounds to be one of the oldest, if 
not the very oldest, of British mammals now 
existing. The ferret, M. furo, which in 
several points bears a close resemblance to 
the polecat, though long domiciled in this 
country, has never become properly acclima- 
tised, and requires artificial protection to 
shield it from the effects of our northern 
air. It is commonly said to be a native of 
Africa. While the stoat and weasel adapt 
themselves with ease even to an arctic 


1See Vol. 


temperature, the ferret, after many genera- 
tions of existence upon English soil, is still 
in this respect a weakling. 

A narrative which attracted my attention 
while the former part of this essay was in 
preparation, goes to show that not only in 
northern latitudes but even on the wintry 
heights of our loftiest mountains, where 
during more than half the year food must 
of necessity be scarce, the weasel can effect 
a lodgment, It has followed its persecutor, 
man, to the summit of Ben Nevis, and shares 
with the inmates of the new Observatory 
the privations incident to a life in that 
remote and elevated region. The Daily 
News of January 16th, 1884, contained a letter 
from Mr. R. T. Omond, Superintendent of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory, in which, after 
giving various interesting particulars con- 
cerning the daily life of the custodians, he 
says :—“ Animal life, though scarce, is not 
altogether absent. A colony of weasels 
have established themselves in the outer 
walls of the Observatory. What they find 
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to eat it is difficult to see, unless they live 
on cach other. But no doubt there are 
many smaller animals eking out a precarious 
existence here, that supply them with food. 
They can get little or nothing from the 
Observatory, for all the food used here is of 
course in the form of preserved articles, the 
empty tins and refuse of which are thrown 
over the adjacent cliff, safely out of their 
way and ours. The other day one of these 
weasels, with the impudence natural to its 
race, came and looked in at a window in 
the coolest way possible. It was a beautiful 
object in its arctic coat of white fur, tipped 
with black on ears and tail. In this, as in 
many other respects, living here strongly 
resembles an arctic voyage, with all its 
pleasures, few of its dangers, and none’ of 
its privations.” 

Judging from the description here given, 
that the animals in question were rather 
stoats than weasels—the tail and ears tipped 
with black being proper to the “ermine ”— 
I wrote to Mr. Omond with the object of 
obtaining further evidence in support of this 
view. Postal communication with Scottish 
mountain-tops being naturally somewhat 
irregular, it was not surprising that more 
than a fortnight should elapse between the 
despatch of my letter and the receipt of a 
courteous reply from Mr. Omond. From 
his letter it appears that the name of stoat 
is unknown in the neighbourhood of Fort 
William ; the fact probably being, that there, 
as in Ireland, animals of this class are called 
weasels indiscriminately. As the common 
weasel changes its coat partially in the more 
northern countries of Europe, it is possible 
that the little animals which have accom- 
panied the astronomical fraternity to their 
mountain fastness are merely weasels, though 
the description given by Mr. Omond answers 
more nearly to that of the ermine.! 

The word stoat has been conjectured, I 
know not how correctly, to have had its 


1 Thomas Edward, whose experience as a field 
naturalist is unexampled, says decidedly, ‘‘ the true 
weasel never changes ;” and this may be regarded as 
conclusive so far as his own county is concerned. 
Professor MacGillivray, on the other hand, observes 
that, ‘“‘white coloured ones are sometimes, though 
very rarely, met with. Whether albinoes or not, is 
not ascertained. In sub-alpine situations it may 
become white in winter ; I know it sometimes occurs, 
as I have killed one among stones on the mountain 
of Glamick in Skye, at an elevation of 1,500 feet.” 

The weasel in its winter dress was called by 
Linneus Mustela nivalis, and was probably common 
enough in his native country. 

It is worthy of remark that, as in the case of the 
ermine, the winter change does not extend to the fur 
at the tip of the tail, which retains its natural colour 
at all times, 
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origin in the Danish Stodhingst, a stallion, 
from a fancied resemblance. The graceful 
arching of the neck, characteristic of the 
weasel tribe, together with the bay-brown 
colour and great muscular development, may 
have been thought to yield points of analogy. 
Be this as it may, the stoat is even more 
elegant in form and more graceful in its 
movements than the weasel. It is also 
usually more shy, vanishing promptly at the 
approach of human footsteps, unless engaged 
in the chase, when it may sometimes be 
knocked over without difficulty, its attention 
being so completely fixed upon the move- 
ments of its victim. It is noteworthy, as 
showing that the influence which these 
animals exercise over their prey is of the 
nature of fascination, that any active inter- 
ference which causes the chased creature to 
lose sight for a moment of its pursuer, seems 
to break the spell, and enable the hare or 
rabbit to put forth its natural speed and 
effect its escape. 

When apprehensive of danger, the stoat 
will sit upright on its haunches for a moment, 
after the manner of a rabbit, peer cautiously 
around, and instantly vanish, not waiting, 
like its more diminutive relation, to bestow 
an inquisitive glance upon the human in- 
truder. Hence it is difficult,.at least I have 
found it so, to obtain a very close view of 
the animal. If pursued, it seeks the nearest 
hedge or covert, and except when hunting, 
is seldom seen far from shelter. Though 
nothing like so swift as a dog, the peculiarity 
of its running, which consists of a succes- 
sion of leaps, will sometimes baffle the 
pursuer. From the quickness of its bounds 
it seems to be always in the air, while the 
dog, expecting to seize it upon the ground, 
is continually foiled by a fresh leap. A 
neighbour of mine having come upon a stoat 
in the middle of one of his fields, the animal 
made at once for the nearest hedge, but 
being continually outrun, it contrived by 
dodging quickly in and out between his legs 
to prevent my friend from setting his foot 
upon it, and by moving constantly in the 
direction of the hedge, at length gained its 
shelter and escaped. 

Though thus successful in eluding the 
pursuit of dogs and men, the stoat often 
finds more than his match in the courage 
and adroitness of our domestic friend, the 
eat. It is said that puss will even conde- 
scend to eat a portion of the malodorous 


2 Perhaps with as much probability from the 
Belgic Stout = bold, or from the Armorie Staot = 
animal urine, from the offensive gland. 
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flesh, and give of the same to her kittens. 


as an article of diet. 
along a narrow lane in this neighbour- 


hood a few years ago witnessed an en- 
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I have seen a 
cat, not remarkable for size or apparent strength, that 
would not unfrequently bring home a stoat as the 
trophy of some nocturnal raid; but I believe she 
was content with merely killing this species of 
game, and doubtless preferred rabbit or leveret 
A gentleman driving 


















ALLIED SPECIES—THE OTTER, THE BADGER, 


From a Drawing by Bryan Hook. 


counter between a cat and a stoat, in 
which, judging by the sickening odour that 
filled the air, the latter seemed to be getting 
the worst of it. The approach of the vehicle, 
however, put both animals to flight, so that 
the battle must be counted as a drawn one. 
When the hero of the Water Babies ven- 
tured on an inquiry concerning the nature 
of bees, he was fain to be satistied with the 
gamekeeper’s laconic reply — What make 
heney.’’ A small urchin of a farmer's boy 
whom I once catechised as to his knowledge 
of the natural history of stoats, answered 
with like brevity, ‘‘ They come for the ducks.” 


This impeachment is but too true, the de- 
struction of ducks and fowls being as natural 
to the stoat as honey-making to the bee. 
The stoat not only “comes for” the ducks, 
but carries them away bodily, two of these 
animals having been seen to convey a full- 
grown duck between them to their nest in 
the hollow of a tree, six or eight feet from 
the ground—no insignificant achievement, 
considering the weight of the burden. When 


a young family is to be provided for, the 
quantity of hares, rabbits, and other articles 
of food which a pair of stoats will collect 
and lay by is only limited by the size oi 
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their storehouse. At other times they are 
commonly supposed only to suck the blood 
of their prey, excepting in the case of rats. 
The brain of the rat affords a dainty morsel 
to the stoat and weasel. ‘‘ Whether the rat 
be killed in his hole, in the water, or on 
land, by either stoat or weasel, I have care- 
fully examined a great many, and have 
always found the brain completely cleared 
and the rest of the body untouched.”! It 
is obvious that this exclusive predilection 
for so small a portion of the body— infinitely 
less than would suffice for a meal—must 
lead to the destruction of great multitudes 
of rats, upon whose indefinite increase no 
effort of man’s ingenuity could impose so 
efficient a check. This much at least may 
well be pleaded on behalf of an animal 
which is too often condemned without a 
hearing. Every stoat nailed to the barn- 
door represents a rapid multiplication of the 
most voracious and destructive pests with 
which the farmer has to contend. No doubt 
the sight of a score of slaughtered ducklings 
may induce him to regard the murderer as 
anything but a blessing in disguise; but 
then it should be remembered that it is far 
easier to protect poultry at night than to 
secure corn ricks from the constant depreda- 
tions of the rat, which cause an incomparably 
heavier loss; while even as regards the 
feathered stock, the rat is a still worse 
neighbour, if possible, than the stoat. 
However strongly such considerations .as 
the foregoing may commend themselves to 
the theorist, the custodian of live-stock can 
rarely be induced to regard them as practical. 
Since the last paragraph was written my 
neighbour the bailiff has been telling me of 
a fine stoat which he shot not long since in 
his warren. Though a splendid specimen, 
and but little disfigured by the shot-wounds, 
it shared the common fate, being gibbeted 
upon a hedge, pour encourager les autres. 
The mole-catchers here, as elsewhere, are in 
the practice of festooning hedge and bush 
with the trophies of their warfare, this 
course being held to produce a salutary 
moral effect upon the survivors. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said, and said truly, 
with regard to the usefulness of the mole, 
agriculturists still remain incredulous, and 
the prevailing view concerning this energetic 
sub-cultivator is set forth in the benevolent 
aspiration with which a neighbouring farmer 
replied to some arguments of mine—“ Well, 
I wish them had’em as likes’em!” So the 
mole hangs on the hedge, and the stoat 


1 The Rats and the Mice. By ‘‘Rusticus” (the 
late Mr. E. Newman). 
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likewise, with a better chance, it is true, of 
being seen by his brethren ; but I hope the 
next that falls to the bailiff’s gun will be 
handed over to me, and preserved in a 
worthier fashion. 

A story related by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
whose informant heard it direct from the 
person principally concerned, seems to show 
that stoats, like weasels, will make combined 
attacks on human beings. Walking in the 
neighbourhood of Cricklade, a gentleman 
saw two stoats sitting upon the road, and 
taking up a stone he threw it and struck 
one of them ; the other immediately uttered 
a peculiar cry, and a large number of stoats 
came forth and attacked their assailant, 
whose turn it now was to defend himself, or 
rather to seek safety in flight. Fastening 
his muffler well round his neck, and pressing 
down his hat over his temples, he set out 
for home ; and on his arrival there, after a 
four miles’ march, five of the little blood- 
suckers were found still clinging to his coat, 
several others having dropped off on the 
way. He had been severely scratched and 
bitten on his face and hands. As to the main 
facts of this narrative, endorsed by so high 
an authority, no doubt can be entertained ; 
but I think it is fairly open to question 
whether the original narrator did not fall 
into the common mistake of confounding 
stoats and weasels. The latter are much 
more numerous, and according to general 
observation, more apt to associate together 
than stoats. They are also peculiarly bold 
and persistent in their attacks. 

In this part of Worcestershire stoats are 
sometimes seen in pairs, but I have never 
heard of their joining together in packs, 
though, owing to the abundance of natural 
cover, the animals are very numerous. 
Mindful, however, of the danger of hasty 
generalisation, I will not venture to pro- 
nounce whether the creatures that gave the 
Cricklade gentleman so much trouble were 
stoats or common weasels.! 

The size of a well-grown stoat is scarcely 
inferior to that of a ferret, though the 
longer fur of the latter gives it a bulkier 
appearance. In general colouring, its winter 
dress excepted, the stoat resembles the 
weasel ; but the throat and under parts, in- 
stead of being pure white, are more or less 
deeply tinged with yellow, and the red- 
brown of the upper parts, especially when 
the coat is beginning to change, is frequently 
less clear and deep than in the smaller 

1 The author of The Gamekeeper at Home states 


that he once saw three stoats at work together, but 
never a larger number. 
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animal. In form and movements both are 
eminently graceful, and they have not the 
sinister facial expression which marks the 
ferret and polecat. As in the case of the 
weasel, different specimens present great 
disparity in size and weight; unlike the 
weasel, however, the male stoat is generally 
rather smaller than his mate. The total 
length of a full-grown specimen, tail in- 
cluded, is from fourteen to seventeen and a 
half inches. Of two fine males which were 
recently trapped on Lord Windsor’s estate, I 
measured the larger, and found the dimen- 
sions to be: total length from nose to end 
of tail, sixteen inches ; length of tail alone, 
five and three-quarter inches, of which one 
inch was hair. About one-third of the tail is 
black.!. In this specimen the fur on the 
lower jaw is pure white, forming a triangular 
patch, which contrasts quite vividly with the 
yellow of the throat and belly. As there has 
been hardly any severe weather during the 
past winter, this appearance cannot have 
been produced by continued cold. The other 
stoat has no white at all. 

Professor MacGillivray observes that in 
Scotland the ermine is of more frequent 
occurrence than the weasel, he having met 
with at least five or six ermines for one 
weasel. With regard to the white winter 
coat of the ermine, the same naturalist is of 
opinion, founded upon examination of a 
multitude of specimens, that it is not pro- 
duced by the bleaching of individual hairs, 
but by the growth of new ones; that the 
animal, in fact, sheds its coat gradually all 
the year round, and that so long as the 
weather is mild the growing hairs on the 
upper parts are brown, but white when it is 
very cold. There is reason to believe, 
nevertheless, that the brown hairs them- 
selves, on the application of intense cold, 
become whitened.* That this change occurs 
without the growth of fresh fur in the case 
of the lemming, an animal nearly allied to 
the weasels, has been placed beyond question 
by a rather cruel experiment. During one 
of Ross’s arctic voyages a lemming was 
exposed in a cage on deck for a week, the 
temperature being 30° below zero. The 


1 The measurement of my stuffed weasel, a fair- 
sized male, is as follows:—length of head, Ilhin.; 
length of neck and body, 5jin.; length of tail, 2jin., 
of which half an inch is hair ; total, 9 inches, Another 
stuffed one, killed on an adjoining farm, is between 
one and two inches longer. 

2 The stoat, as its Latin name implies, is identical 
with the ermine. The beautiful white ermine furs 
known to commerce are simply the winter covering 
of the arctic stoat, finer and thicker than those 
obtained in more temperate climates. 
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change commenced during the first day, and 
by the end of the week nearly the whole of 
the poor animal’s coat had become snow- 
white. 

The whole question of the ermine’s change 
of colour is curious and interesting. The 
late Professor Thompson, of Belfast, author 
of the Natural History of Ireland, after long 
observation and much inquiry, came to the 
conclusion that stoats never become white 
in that country, even in the severest winters. 
He never found a white one himself, nor 
ever heard of one having been seen ; yet he 
had specimens sent to him from Ballantrae, 
on the coast of Wigtownshire, a point only 
about forty miles distant from the opposite 
shore of Antrim, and where the climate is 
not appreciably different. In England, again, 
even so far south as Cornwall, the winter 
change has been found to occur. Why this 
should not be the case in Ireland is at 
present an unsolved problem. We are 
equally in the dark as to why the change 
should take place during some comparatively 
mild winters, and not in others which have 
been much more severe. Something may, 
perhaps, depend upon the state of the fur and 
skin at the precise period when the cold 
weather commences. In England we have 
frequently but little frost or snow until 
Christmas time or the turn of the year, 
when the coats of animals are thickest and 
the skin consequently well protected. It 
may be that when the frosts set in earlier, 
before the autumnal shedding and renewal 
of the coat is completed, the change of tem- 
perature has a greater effect upon the skin 
and upon the growth of the new hair-cells. 
In this county the stoat occasionally appears 
in its winter garb of white. I have, not, 
however, been so fortunate as to meet with 
one. I have heard of a fine pair having 
been caught by a gamekeeper in Wyre 
Forest, near Bewdley, some few years ago. 
The change is sometimes only partial, giving 
the animal a pied or brindled appearance. 
Lord Windsor’s keeper has met with an 
instance in which the tail alone (the tip of 
course excepted) was pure white. More 
generally it is remarked that the change 
commences with the face, which sometimes 
retains white patches after the natural 
colour has been restored to the rest of the 
body. 

In the South of England the taxidermists 
are fond of mounting stoats in the act of 
fencing with mimic swords, their antagonists 
being squirrels or rabbits, which never succeed 
in parrying the fatal thrust. 

From the Natural History of Ireland I 
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extract 
the follow- 
ing account 
of a tame stoat : 
“Tn 1845 a stoat 
was brought to Mr. 
Davis, of Clonmel, 
which he gave to a friend, in 
whose house it became quite do- 
mesticated, and was greatly admired for 
the extreme lightness and elegance of its 
movements, and also for its ceaseless 
activity. At first it was kept in a 
cage, whence it escaped, and murdered 
a jay inthe same room. After this it 
was not confined, but ranged at will 
through a large shop, a cellar, and two 
ware-rooms, and never evinced any desire 
to leave them. Here it became quite tame, 
and obviously preferred some members of 
the family to others. Its frolics in the 
shop were very amusing. Sometimes it 
would scamper along the counter, at others 
run up a lady’s back until it reached her 
bonnet ; but its greatest delight seemed to 
be giving battle to two old stuffed magpies, 
twining round their necks, pulling out their 
feathers, and occasionally tumbling with one 
of them from the shelf on which they were 
kept. It was fed for several months on 
bread and milk, varied with flesh meat. Its 
teeth had been purposely broken, and con- 
sequently it was not well able to kill mice.” 
If it be true that there is a strict propor- 
tion between the unpleasantness of a thing, 
and the number of names by which it is 
called, the Polecat must be allowed to have a 
peculiarly unsavoury character. Old Roger 
Ascham, in a quaint passage of his Joxophilus, 
written 340 years ago, places him in very bad 
company. “ For on the nyghte tyme and in corners, 
Spirites and theves, rattes and mise, toodes and ‘* 
oules, nyghte-crowes and poulcattes, foxes and Fe 
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beastes, vse mooste styrringe, when in the daye 
lyght, and in open places which be ordeyned of 


THE FERRET AT WORK. 
From a Drawing by Bryan Hoox. 
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God for honeste thynges, they darre not ones 
come.” The word is most probably a cor- 
ruption of poultcat, poultry having been 
especially subject to its attacks. In country 
places it is variously called fitchet, fitchat, 
titcher, fitchew, fulimart, fulimer, fulmerde, 
foumart, fumart, and fommard, this last being 
a north-country form of the word. ‘The first 
four are supposed to be derived from old 
French, jissau, connected with the Latin 
Jetere, to stink ; fulimart and fulimer, also, 
from old French, ful merde ; and foumart 
may, perhaps, have been the form adopted 
by our Norman conquerors as equivalent to 
the Anglo-Saxon ful mearthe. All of these 
names, like the German Stink-marder, have 
reference to the proverbially disgusting 
odour which the animal is capable of emit- 
ting. Yet a writer in Chambers’s Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary, following sundry authori- 
ties, after first vouchsafing the singular 
information that the foumart is the beech 
marten, goes on to say that the word has 
been converted into foul marten from an 
erroneous idea that it was taken from the 
foul smell of the animal! According to this 
theory the word is a corruption of fowine- 
marte (from faine, beech-mast, because the 
marten was supposed to feed on those nuts). 
Though fouine is used for several of the 
weasel family, there is nothing to show that 
Jouine-marte, as a name for the polecat, was 
ever a current word at all, and, if not, it is 
not easy to see how foumart could have 
been corrupted from it. And as the foumart 
is not the beech-marten, and there is nothing 
erroneous in supposing that its name was 
given to it by reason of its smell, it is 
difficult to account for the theory advanced 
by the lexicographer, unless by the supposi- 
tion that he was unaware of the distinction 
which exists between the foul and the sweet 
martens.' 

Larger and more destructive than the 
stoat, the polecat is fortunately much less 
common, and is in fact fast disappearing 
from the more cultivated parts of our coun- 
try. Even in the wilder districts of the 
Scottish Highlands it is becoming scarce, 
owing to the multiplication of gamekeepers 
in those much-preserved regions. From its 
nocturnal habits it is less likely than either 
the weasel or the stoat to be met with in the 
course of a country ramble, though, like 
them, it does not hunt exclusively by night. 
In this neighbourhood I have seen one pole- 
eat, and heard of only one other, during a 


1 In the north of Scotland the pine-marten is 
sometimes called polecat, but not fowmart. 


period of eight years.2 The gamekeepers 
say that they are never troubled with them. 
On a sombre autumn afternoon, as I was 
passing over an unfrequented hillside, one of 
these animals came running across my path 
at a distance of twelve or fifteen yards, and 
disappeared among some brushwood. Its 
gait, though sufficiently rapid, was far from 
graceful, the feet appearing to be thrown 
out sideways, causing a shuffling motion 
something like that of a mole, so that the 
body was scarcely raised above the ground. 
In this respect the polecat differs greatly 
from its more elegant congeners. The im- 
pression derived from a momentary glance 
was confirmed years afterwards by an obser- 
vation I met with in Bewick’s account of 
the polecat. ‘‘ When running,” he says, 
“its belly seems to touch the ground.’ I 
was near enough to remark a peculiarity in 
the colouring, which, unlike that of the other 
weasels, or indeed of most animals, is lighter 
on the back than on the legs and underparts. 
The general colour is a deep chocolate brown 
intermixed with dingy yellow. Along the 
back the yellow is more apparent, and under- 
neath and on the legs the hue deepens into 
black. There is a little white around the 
mouth. 

The dimensions of a polecat slightly 
exceed those of a large stoat; in appear- 
ance, however, it is considerably larger, 
the greater length of the fur giving its 
body a bulkier aspect. ‘It stands higher at 
the shoulder, and is a more formidable- 
looking animal. The male is rather more 
light and slender than the female. The total 
length of an average specimen is seventeen 
or eighteen inches, tail included.t This 
animal breeds with the ferret, and it would 
seem that the offspring is fertile, a race of 
dark-coloured ‘ fitcher-ferrets,”’ larger and 
more robust than the white ones, being not 
uncommonly met with. Ferrets being kept 
in close confinement, and polecats becoming 
rarer every year, it seems unlikely that 
these hybrids are the offspring of recent 
crossings. It is not an uncommon thing for 
a ferret to remain, in warm weather, for 
weeks or months in a rabbit burrow of 
which it has taken possession, and a female 
which had thus played truant has been 
known to come home again accompanied by 


* Less than fifty years ago polecats were killed 
within a mile of Birmingham. 

3 Pennant has the same remark, and was probably 
Bewick’s authority. 

4 By some writers the animal is said to measure 
seventeen inches exclusive of the tail, and it is 
probable that this size is sometimes attained. 
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young ones of the polecat colour. I believe, 
however, that such instances are not of 
recent occurrence, A huge overgrown fitcher- 
ferret, as large as a moderate sized polecat, 
was lately to be seen in the Birmingham 
market-hall, where these dusky little cut- 
throats are commonly exposed for sale in 
cages, with lop-eared rabbits, restless guinea- 
pigs, slumbering dormice, pigeons, starlings, 
canaries, and small birds and pets of every 
description for their neighbours. Kegs of 
gunpowder in a Friends’ meeting could hardly 
be less in place. Only a few slight wires 
intervene to protect a hundred furred or 
feathered innocents from wholesale slaughter. 

In view of its immense destructiveness it 
is not surprising that the polecat has few 
friends, and I fear it would not be easy to 
make out a good case in its defence. The 
habit, however, of killing far more than it 
can possibly consume at once, does not seem 
to arise, as is commonly alleged, from blood- 
thirstiness alone, but in part at least from a 
prudent regard for the future, since it will 
generally be found that when the animal has 
time and opportunity, all the victims are 
removed to the polecat’s larder. It has been 
asserted that after sucking the blood in the 
first instance, the polecat will not touch the 
flesh until it becomes putrid. Judging from 
the abundant stores laid by, it seems doubtful 
whether this is really a matter of choice so 
much as of necessity, since, if not consumed 
at once, which would hardly be possible, 
the game must inevitably become “ high.” 
Though a connoisseur in game and poultry, 
the polecat does not disdain much humbler 
diet. Marvellous numbers of frogs, each one 
having its brain partially paralysed by a 
bite, have been found in its storehouse, not 
dead, but effectually deprived of all power 
of escape. Bewick mentions a case in which 
eleven fine eels were discovered in a pole- 
cat’s nest in winter. The animal was tracked 
over the snow from the margin of a stream 
from whence it had carried off the slippery 
prey. Again, the nests of wild bees and 
wasps are attacked and devoured, the long 
and thick fur of the polecat protecting him 
from the stings of the winged foe. On the 
whole it appears that this creature acts upon 
the approved principle of Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty, and neglects no opportunity of 
laying up an abundant store in anticipation 
of future contingencies. 

A most graphic account of a night adven- 
ture with a polecat is given by Mr. Smiles in 
his Life of Thomas Edward, the Scotch Natur- 
alist, who captured and killed a large male 
specimen in the ruined castle of the Boyne 


in Banffshire. The story is too long to be 
inserted here; and if any reader of this 
article is unacquainted with Edward’s bio- 
graphy, the pleasure of perusing this and 
many another tale of nightly escapade should 
be no longer deferred. How the disciple of 
St. Crispin lay patiently waiting in the 
gloomy vault until the foe came near enough 
to be seized by the neck; how it tore the 
hands of its captor in fruitless efforts to 
escape, and made night hideous with its 
unearthly howlings no less than with its in- 
sufferable stench ; and how, at length, with 
the aid of an ounce of chloroform and his 
iron-heeled boot the conqueror secured his 
triumph, must be read at length in Mr. 
Smiles’s admirable book. The same work 
contains the following notice of an encounter 
between an eagle and a polecat, extracted 
from the Vew Statistical Account of Scotland : 

“One of the keepers of the forest of Glen 
Avon, Banffshire, being one day reclining on 
the side of a hill, observed an eagle hovering 
about for his prey, and darting suddenly 
down it caught hold of a polecat, with which 
it rose up and flew away in the direction of 
an immense cliff on the opposite hill. It had 


_not proceeded far when he observed it abat- 


ing its course, and descending in a spiral 
direction until it reached the ground. He 
was led by curiosity to proceed towards the 
spot, which was about a mile distant from 
him, and there he found the eagle quite dead, 
with its talons transfixed in the polecat. The 
polecat was also dead, with its teeth fixed in 
the eagle’s gullet.” 

Waterton, whose arguments were at times 
quite as eccentric as his actions, and who 
was continually falling foul of Audubon and 
the American naturalists, was greatly scan- 
dalised by a statement in the American 
Biography of Birds, to the ‘effect that the 
offensive odour of the polecat has been given 
him by Nature as a defence. “And pray,” 
he exclaims, “‘at what old granny’s fireside 
in the United States has the writer of this 
picked up such an important piece of infor- 
mation? .... If the polecat has had the 
fetid gland given him by Nature as a defence, 
then must Nature have given a sweet one to 
the civet for its destruction ; seeing that 
while we shun the first on account of its in- 
supportable stench, we pursue and kill the 
last in order to obtain its perfume. Now, as 
both these animals are of the same family, 
I cannot help remarking with Sterne in the 
case of the ‘ poor negro girl,’ that Nature has 
put one of this tribe sadly over the head of 
the other, if the North American theory be 
sound. 
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“ Again, if Nature has given this abomin- 
able stench to many of the polecat tribe ‘as a 
defence,’ she has cruelly neglected our former 
invader the Hanoverian rat. The polecat is 
not much exposed to destruction, as its move- 
ments are chiefly nocturnal, and in general 
it is apt to shun the haunts of men. But 
our Hanoverian, having a most inordinate 
appetite for the good things of this world, is 
ever on the stir in the very midst of its 
enemies, and it will cater for itself the four 
and twenty hours throughout. Still, my 
darling Hanoverian has nothing but an 
ordinary set of teeth wherewith to protect 
itself, although exposed to ten times more 
danger than the foumart, which last has a 
fetid gland ‘ given it by Nature as a defence’ 
—in addition, I may add, to vast muscular 
strength and to two full rows of sharp and 
well-assorted teeth. This being the case, let 
us reject the Transatlantic theory as a thing 
of emptiness ; and if we are called upon for 
an opinion as to the real uses of the fetid 
gland in polecats, let us frankly own that 
we have it not in our power to give anything 
satisfactory on the subject.” 

This final conclusion is marked with a 
wise humility which contrasts happily with 
the dogmatism of the preceding argument. 
The Jesuit fathers of Stonyhurst College, of 
whom Waterton speaks with such affectionate 
gratitude, and who looked so well to his 
Latin, did not apparently succeed in teaching 
him the value of anon sequitur. The Hano- 
verian rat, as this entertaining writer has 
elsewhere fully shown, stands in no need of 
any adventitious means of self-preservation, 
its amazing fecundity being sufficient to 
secure its ‘“‘survival,’’ were its enemies ten 
times as numerous as they are. No doubt, 
if a single rat and a single polecat were to 
commence life together, the polecat would 
demonstrate by a very short argument which 
of the two had the better chance of existence. 
But place a pair of rats in a sewer, and a 
pair of polecats in the nearest wood ; the 
chances are that in twelve months’ time 
there will be about a hundred rats, and no 
more polecats than at first. Our “darling 
Hanoverian” is quite sufficiently defended 
by its immense power of reproduction. Again, 
instead of the civet being pursued and killed 
for the sake of its perfume, it appears that 
the contrary is the case, the animal being 
kept alive in confinement, and the scented 
substance taken from it periodically without 
any pain or inconvenience. The Abyssinians 
are too wise to kill the goose which lays 
golden eggs. But Mr. Waterton need not 
have gone so far as the civet for an illus- 
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tration. The pine-marten, unlike the other 
3ritish weasels, has a musky and not un- 
pleasant odour, and dogs are said to follow 
its scent more willingly on this account ; but 
the marten has its compensating advantage. 
It can take refuge in the topmost boughs of 
the tallest pines, and leap from one tree to 
another with the ease and agility of a 
squirrel, setting its pursuers at defiance. 
The skunk, on the other hand, whose movye- 
ments are quiet and apparently inoffensive, 
is so far protected by the overpowering and 
incurable stench which it is capable of emit- 
ting, that dogs must be specially trained 
before they can successfully seize it, and no 
human being is likely to venture knowingly 
within the range of its poison-shower. While, 
therefore, it may not be in our power to give 
a wholly satisfactory account of the uses to 
which these secretions, whether noxious or 
pleasant to human beings, may be subservient 
in the animal economy, it is rash to assert 
that they do not contribute in any degree 
to the defence or protection of the possessor. 
Speaking generally, it cannot be doubted 
that the peculiar smell which attaches to the 
den of a wild beast has a tendency to keep 
other animals at a distance, and thus to 
preserve the inmate from intrusion. The 
horse flies in terror when the taint of the 
wolf’s lair comes between the wind and his 
nostrils, and while carrying his rider out of 
danger, performs, perhaps, an equal service 
for the wolf. It is said that rabbits will 
sometimes entirely forsake a burrow which a 
ferret has once entered, so great is their 
aversion for the smell; and it is not un- 
natural to suppose that they will have at 
least an equal dislike for the precincts of a 
polecat’s retreat. Its offensive odour may 
thus aid in securing for the foumart’s abode 
that solitude and seclusion which can alone 
enable it to maintain a precarious existence. 

The late William Howitt, whose autobio- 
graphy carries us back to the beginning of 
the present century, has recorded among his 
boyish recollections a feat of his favourite 
terrier, Pry, by which an over-bold polecat 
was brought to justice. 

“We used to attend the Friends’ meeting, 
which was two miles distant, and was a 
pleasant walk across the fields. Pry used to 
attend with us, and behaved as well and 
quietly as anybody, laying himself down 
under the seat that I occupied, and scarcely 
moving till the meeting was over. On one 


occasion, as my father was putting up his 
horse in the stable which adjoined the meet- 
ing, Pry, who was in the stable, began 
fiercely to bark, and scratch under some 
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‘* pry,” THE AVENGER. 


From a Drawing by Bryan Hook. 


boards that lay on the floor. As the Friends 
had already gone into the meeting, my father 
called Pry away and drove him out with his 
stick ; but he rushed back again and renewed 
his scratching with such fury that my father 
and another person who came in thought it 
best to see what occasioned this excitement. 
They therefore removed the boards, when a 
large hole, a burrow, discovered itself in the 


ground, down which Pry descended with 
great eagerness, and presently emerged again 
with a dead duckling in his mouth. Greatly 
were my father and the other person sur- 
prised ; but their wonder was every moment 
increased by the dog’s fetching out, one after 
another, no less than fifteen young ducklings, 
all dead ; and, last of all, dragging out, after 
a hard battle in which even he had been 
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compelled to howl out two or three times, a 
huge polecat, the destroyer of the ducks! 
The smell which the creature made was so 
horrible that they were compelled to throw 
it, out of the stable, and there, with the 
fifteen ducklings beside it, left it till the 
meeting was over. After meeting, much was 
the marvelling over these matters, and many 
were the praises bestowed upon Pry. A 
farmhouse stood close by, inhabited by a rich 
old farmer of the name of Grammer. He 
was sent for, and on coming and looking at 
the ducks, exclaimed in his broad Derbyshire 
dialect, ‘Ah, bless me! ah, bless me !—why 
those aré my ducklings! Well, did onybody 
sey sich a seyt? My dame wondered how 
and where they vanished to. Every dee 
they were gooin’—gooin’—-gooin’—like snaw 
i’ the sun—an’ nubbody could tell where 
they went tow. My eye! and what a rousing 
owd fommard! They mud well goo—hey’d 
a soon a cleared aw ar yard o’ fowls. Well, 
that is a dog, isn’t he? Hey’s worth his 
weight in gowd! Dear me! dear me, what 
havoc!’ And with that he picked up the 
young ducks, holding them in a bunch by 
the legs, and with the foumart in the other 
hand, hobbled off to show the monster and 
his victims to his dame.” 
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I cannot finish this paper without advert- 
ing to an incident which has been kindly 
communicated to me by Mr. Bryan Hook, 
to whom my readers and myself are also 
indebted for a series of exquisite illustra- 
tions. Having heard the screams of a rabbit 
which had just been seized by a stoat, Mr. 
Hook reached the spot in time to see another 
rabbit rush from the bushes and make so 
vigorous an attack upon the would-be mur- 
derer, that he turned and fled ingloriously. 
Such a feat has not hitherto, I believe, been 
recorded in any work on natural history, 
and the case is interesting, as supplying a 
brilliant exception to a very general rule. 
Possibly our knowledge of such matters 
would be much fuller and more exact,. if 
many of those whose time is chiefly spent 
amid rural sights and sounds could think it 
worth while to be communicative. That 
country life is indeed well-spent 


“Which loves the lot that kindly Nature weaves 
For all inheriting and adorning earth ; 
Which throws light pleasure over true con- 
tent, 
Blossoms with fruitage—flowers as well as 
leaves— 
And sweetens wisdom with a taste of mirth.” 


BENJAMIN Scorr. 














“THAT GIRL 


IN BLACK.” 


By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 


PART IV. 


Despard heard the steps 
coming nearer he looked 
round uneasily, with a vague 
idea of hurrying off so as 
to escape observation. But 
when he tried to stand up 
and walk, he found that 
anything like quick move- 
ment was beyond him still. 
So he sat down again, endeavouring to look 
as if nothing were the matter, and that he 
was merely resting. 

Another moment or two, and a young man 
appeared, coming hastily along the path by 
which Despard had himself made his way into 
the shrubbery. He was quite young, two or 
three and twenty at most, fair, slight, and 
boyish-looking. He passed by Mr. Norreys 
with but the slightest glance in his direction, 
but just as Despard was congratulating him- 
self on this, the new-comer stopped short, 
hesitated, and then, turning round and lifting 
his hat, came up to him. 

“‘ Excuse me,” he said, “ do you know Lady 
Margaret by sight? Has she passed 
this way?” 

He spoke quickly, and Mr. Norreys did 
not catch the surname. 

“No,” he replied, “I have not the honour 
of the lady’s acquaintance.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the other. 
‘‘T’ve been sent to look for her, and I can’t 
find her anywhere.” Then he turned, but 
again hesitated. 

“There’s nothing the matter, is there? 
You've not hurt yourself—or anything? You 
look rather—as if a cricket ball had hit you, 
you know.” 

Mr. Norreys smiled. 

“Thank you,’ he said. 











“T have got a 


. him. 


frightful pain in my head. I was out too 
long in the sun this morning.” 

The boyish-looking man shook his head. 

“Touch of sunstroke—eh? Stupid thing 
to do, standing in the sun this weather. 
Should take a parasol ; I always do. Then I 
can’t be of any service?” 

“Yes,” said Despard, as a sudden idea 
struck him. “If you happen to know my 
sister, Mrs. Selby, by sight, I’d be eternally 
grateful to you if you would tell her I’m 
going home. I'll wait for her at the old 
church, would you say ?” 

“Don’t know her, but I’ll find herout. Mrs. 
Selby, of Markerslea, I suppose? Well, take 
my advice, and keep on the shady side of the 
road.” 

“T shall go through the woods, thank you. 
My sister will understand.” 

With a friendly nod the young fellow 
went off. 

Despard had been roused by the talk with 
He got up now and went slowly round 
to the back of the house—it was a place he 
had known in old days—thus avoiding all 
risk of coming across any of the guests. By 
a path behind the stables he made his way 
slowly into the woods, and in about half an 
hour’s time he found himself where these 
ended at the high road, along which his 
sister must pass. There was a stile near, 
over which, through a field, lay a footpath to 
the church, known thereabouts as the old 
church, and here on the stile Mr. Norreys 
seated himself to await Mrs. Selby. 

“T’ve managed that pretty neatly,” he 
said, trying to imagine he was feeling as 
usual, “I wonder who that fellow was. He 
seemed to have heard Maddie’s name though 
he did not know her.” 

He was perfectly clear in his head now, 
but the pain in it wasracking. He tried not 
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to think, but in vain. Clearer, and yet more 
clearly, stood out before his mind’s eye the 
strange drama of that afternoon. And the 
more he thought of it, the more he looked at 
it, approaching it from every side, the more 
incapable he became of explaining Miss 
Ford’s extraordinary conduct. The indigna- 
tion which had at first blotted out. almost all 
other feeling gradually gave way to his 
extreme perplexity. 

“She had no sort of grounds for speaking 
tome as she did,” he reflected. “ Accusing 
me vaguely of unworthy motives—what could 
she mean?” Then a new idea struck him. 
**Some one has been making mischief,” he 
thought ; “that must be it, though what and 
how, I cannot conceive. Gertrude Englewood 
would not do it intentionally—but still—I 
saw that she was changed to me. [I shall 
have it out with her. After all, I hope 
Madeline’s letter has gone.” 

And a vague, very faint hope began to 
make itself felt that perhaps, after all, all was 
not lost. If she had been utterly misled about 
him—if— 

He drew a deep breath, and looked round. 
It was the very sweetest moment of a sum- 
mer’s day existence, that at which late 
afternoon bégins softly and silently to fade 
into early evening. There was an almost 
Sabbath stillness in the air, a tender sugges- 
tion of night’s reluctant approach, and from 
where Despard sat, the white headstones of 
some graves in the ancient churchyard were 
to be seen among the grass. The man felt 
strangely moved and humbled. 

“If 1 could hope ever to win her,” he 
thought, “I feel as if I had it in me to be 
a better man—I am not all selfish and 
worldly, Maisie—surely not? But what has 
made her judge me so cruelly? It is awful 
to remember what she said, and to imagine 
what sort of an opinion she must have of 
me to have been able to say it. For—no, 
that was not my contemptible conceit ”—and 
his face flushed. “She was beginning to care 
for me. She is too generous to have remem- 
bered vindictively my insolence, for insolence 
it was, at the first. Besides, she said herself 
that she had been getting to like and trust 
me asa friend. ‘Till to-day—was it all what 
I said to-day? No girl can despise a man for 
the fact of his caring for her—what can it 
be? Good heavens, I feel as if I should go 
mad !” 

And he wished that the pain in his head, 
which had somewhat subsided, would get 
worse again, if only it would stop his 
thinking. 

But just then came the sound of wheels. 
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In another moment Mrs. Selby’s pony-carriage 
was in sight. Despard got off his stile, and 
walked slowly down the road to meet her. 

“So you faithless ” she began—for, to 
tell the truth, she had not attached much 
credence to the story of the frightful head- 
ache which had reached her—but she changed 
her tone the moment she caught sight of his 
face. “My poor boy, you do look ill!” she 
exclaimed. “Iam so sorry. I would have 
come away at once if I had known.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Despard replied, as 
he got into the carriage ; “ but did you not 
get my message ?”’ 

“Oh, yes ; but I thought it was-just that 
you were tired and bored. What is the 
matter, dear Despard? You don’t look the 
least like yourself.” 

“ T fancy it was the sun this morning,” he 
said. ‘ But it’s passing off, I think.” 

Madeline felt by no means sure that it 
WAS SO. 

“T am so sorry,” she repeated, “and so 
vexed with myself. Do you know who the 
young man was that gave me your message?” 

Despard shook his head. 

“Tt was Mr. Conrad Fforde, Lord South- 
wold’s nephew and heir—heir at least to the 
title, but to little else.” 

“So I should suppose,” said Norreys in- 
differently. “The Southwolds are very 
poor.” 

“ How queer that he knew your name if 
you have never met him before,” said Mrs. 
Selby. “But I dare say it’s through the 
Flores-Carters ; they’re such great friends 
of mine, you know, and they are staying at 
Laxter’s Hill, as well as the Southwold 
party.” ; 

“Yes,” Despard agreed, “ he had evidently 
heard of you.” 

* And of you too in that case. 
so chatter in the country. The Carters are 
dying to get you there. They have got the 
Southwolds to promise to go to them next 
week, They—the Carter girls—are perfectly 
wild about Lady Margaret. I think it would 
be better taste not to make up to her so 
much ; it does /ook as if it was because she 
was what she is, though I know it isn’t 
really that. They get up these fits of en- 
thusiasm. And she is very nice—not very 
pretty, you know, but wonderfully nice and 
unspoilt, considering.” 

“ Unspoilt,” repeated Despard. He was 
glad to keep his sister talking about indif- 
ferent matters. “I don’t see that poor Lord 
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Southwold’s daughter has any reason to be 
spoilt.” 
“Oh, dear, yes—didn’t you know? I 
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thought you knew everything of that kind. 
It appears that she is a tremendous heiress ; 
I forget the figures. The fortune comes 
from her aunt’s husband. Her mother’s 
elder sister married an enormously wealthy 
man, and as they had no children or near 
relations on his side, he left all to this girl. 
Of course she and her father have always 
known it, but it has been kept very quiet. 
They have lived in the country six months 
of the year, and travelled the other six. She 
has been most carefully brought up and 
splendidly educated. But she has never 
been ‘ out’ in society at all till this year.” 

“T never remember hearing of them in 
town,’ said Despard. 

“Oh, Lord Southwold himself never goes 
out. He is dreadfully delicate — heart- 
disease, I think. But she—Lady Margaret 
—will be heard of now. It has all come out 
about her fortune now that he has come into 
the title. His cousin, the last earl, only died 
two months ago.” 

“ And,” said Despard, with a strange sen- 
sation, as if he were listening to some one 
else speaking rather than speaking himself, 
“till he came into the title, what was he 
called? He was the last man’s cousin, you 
say?” 

“Yes, of course; he was Mr. Fforde— 
Fforde with two ‘ f’s’ and an ‘e,’ you know. 
It’s the family name of the Southwolds. 
That young man—the one you spoke to—is 
Mr. Conrad Fforde, as I told you. They say 
that——” 

But a glance at her brother made her 
hesitate. 

“ Despard, is your head worse?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Tt comes on by fits and starts,” he re- 
plied. “But don’t mind ; go on speaking. 
What were you going to say ?”’ 

“Oh, only about young Mr. Fforde. They 
say he is to marry Lady Margaret ; they are 
only second cousins. But I don’t think he 
looks good enough for her. She seems such 
a womanly, nice-feeling girl. We had just 
been introduced when Mr. Fforde came up 
with your message, and she wanted him to 
go back to you at once. But he said you 
would be gone already, and I—well, I didn’t 
quite believe about your head being so bad, 
and perhaps I seemed very cool about it, for 
Lady Margaret really looked quite vexed. 
Wasn’t it nice of her? The Carters had 
been telling her about us evidently. I think 
she was rather disappointed not to see the 
famous Despard Norreys, do you know! I 
rather wonder you never met her this summer 
in town, though perhaps you would scarcely 
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have remarked her just as Miss Fforde, for 
she isn’t za 

But an exclamation from Despard startled 
her. 

“« Maddie,” he said, “ don’t jou understand 1 
It must be she—she, this Lady Margaret, the 
great heiress! Good heavens!” 

Mrs. Selby almost screamed. 

“ Despard!” was all she could say. But 
she quickly recovered herself. “ Well, after 
all,”’ she went on, “I don’t see that there’s 
any harm done. She will know that you 
were absolutely disinterested, and surely that 
will goa long way. But—just to think of 
it! Oh, Despard, fancy your saying that 
you half thought she was going to be a gover- 
ness! Oh, dear, how extraordinary! And I 
that was so regretting that you had not met 
her! What a good thing you did not—I 
mean what a good thing that my letter 
showing your ignorance was written and 
sent before you knew who she was! Don’t 
you see how lucky it was?” 

She turned round, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement and eagerness. But there was 
no response in Mr. Norreys’ face ; on the 
contrary, its expression was such that Mrs. 
Selby’s own face grew pale with dread. 

“ Despard,” she said, “ why do you look 
like that? You are not going to say that 
now, because she is an heiress—just because 
of money,” with a tone of supreme contempt, 
“that you will give it up? You surely—” 

But Mr. Norreys interrupted her. 

“ Has the letter gone, Maddie ?”’ 

She nodded her head. 

“ Then I must write again at once—my- 
self—to Gertrude Englewood to make her 
promise on her honour never to tell what 
you wrote. Even if I thought she would 
believe it—and I am not sure that she would 
—I could never allow myself tobe cleared in 
her eyes now.” 

Madeline stared at him. 
stroke affected his brain ? 

“ Despard,” she said, “what do you 
mean ¢”’ 

He turned his haggard face towards her. 

“ IT don’t know how to tell you,” he said. 
“I wish I need not, but as you know so 
much I must. I did see her, Madeline. I 
met her when I was strolling about the 
shrubbery over there. She was quite alone 
and no one near. It seemed to have hap- 
pened on purpose, and—TI told her all.” 

“You proposed to her ?”’ 

He nodded. 

“ As—as Miss Fforde, or as——” 
Mrs. Selby. 

“As Miss Ford, of course, without the two 
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‘f’s’ and the ‘e’ at the end,” he said bit- 
terly. “I didn’t know till this moment 


either that her father was an earl, or, which 
is much worse, that she was a great heiress.” 

« And what is wrong then ?”’ 

“Just that she refused me—refused me 
with the most biting contempt—the—the bit- 
terest scorn—no, I cannot speak of it. She 
thought I knew, had found out about her— 
and now I see that my misplaced honesty, 
the way I spoke, must have given colour to 
it. She taunted me with my insolence at the 
first — good God! what an instrument of 
torture a woman’s tongue can be! There is 
only one thing to do—to stop Gertrude’s ever 
telling of that letter.” 

“Oh, Despard!” exclaimed Mrs. Selby, 
and her eyes filled with tears. “ What a 
horrid girl she must be! And I thought she 
looked so sweet and nice. She seemed so 
sorry when her cousin told me about you. 
Tell me, was that after? Oh, yes, of course, 
it must have been. Despard, I believe she 
was already repenting her cruelty.” 

“Hush, Madeline,’ said Mr. Norreys 
sternly. “ You mean it well, but—you must 
promise me never to allude to all this again. 
You will show me Mrs. Englewood’s letter 
when it comes—that you must do. And I 
will write to her. But there is no more to 
be said. Let to-day be between us as if it 
had never been. Promise me, dear.” 

He laid his hand on her arm. Madeline 
turned her tearful eyes towards him. 

“ Very well,” she said. “I must, I sup- 
pose. But, oh, what a dreadful pity it all 
seems. You to have fallen in love with her 
for herself—you that have never really cared 
for any one before—when you thought her 
only a governess ; and now for it to have all 
gone wrong! It would have been so nice 
and delightful.” 

“ A sort of Lord Burleigh business, with 
the eharacters reversed—yes, quite idyllic,” 
said Desvard sneeringly. 

“Despard, don’t. It does so pain me.” 
Mrs. Selby said with real feeling. ‘‘ There is 
one person. I am furious with,” she went on 
in a very different tone, “and that is Mrs. 
Englewood. She had no business to play 
that sort of trick.” 

“ Perhaps she could not help herself. You 
say the father—Mr. Fforde as he then was 
—did not wish her to be known as an heir- 
ess,’ said Mr. Norreys. 

“She might have made an exception for 
you,” said Madeline. 

Despard’s brows contracted. Mrs. Selby 
thought it was from the pain in his head, but 
it was more than that. A vision rose before 
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him of a sweet flushed girlish face, with 
gentle pleasure and appeal in the eyes—and 
of Gertrude’s voice, “ If you don’t dance, will 
you talk to her? Anything to please her a 
little you know.” 

“T think Gertrude did all she could. I 
believe she is a perfectly loyal and faithful 
friend,” he said, “but for Heaven’s sake, 
Maddie, let us drop it for ever. I will write 
this evening to Gertrude, myself, and that 
will be the last act in the drama.” 

No letter, however, was written to Mrs. 
Englewood that evening—nor the next day, 
nor for that matter during the rest of the 
time that saw Despard Norreys a guest at 
Markerslea Rectory. 

And several days passed after the morning 
that brought her reply to Mrs. Selby’s letter 
of inquiry, before the person it chiefly con- 
cerned was able to see it. For the pain in 
his head, the result of slight sunstroke in the 
first place, aggravated by unusual excite- 
ment, had culminated in a sharp attack 
which at one time was not many degrees 
removed from brain fever. The risk was 
tided over, however, and at no time was the 
young man in very serious danger. But Mrs. 
Selby suffered quite as much as if he had 
been dying. She made up her mind that he 
would not recover, and as her special friends 
received direct information to that effect, it 
is not to be wondered at that the bad news 
flew fast. 

It reached Laxter’s Hill one morning in 
the week following Lady Denster’s garden- 
party. It was the day which was to see the 
breaking-up of the party assembled there to 
meet Lord Southwold and his daughter, and 
it came in a letter to Edith Flores-Carter 
from Mrs. Selby herself. 

«Oh, dear,” the girl ejaculated, her usually 
bright, not to say jolly-looking countenance 
clouding over as she spoke, “oh, dear, I’m so 
sorry for the Selbys—for Mrs. Selby par- 
ticularly. Just fancy, doesn’t it seem awful 
—her brother’s dying.” 

She glanced round the breakfast table for 
sympathy : various expressions of it reached 
her. 

“That fellow I found in the grounds at 
that place, is it?” inquired Mr. Fforde. 
“T’m not surprised, he did look pretty bad, 
and he would walk home, and he hadn’t even 
a parasol.” 

“Conrad, how can you be so unfeeling! 
I perfectly detest that horrid trick of joking 
about everything,” said in sharp, indignant 
tones a young lady seated opposite him. It 
was Lady Margaret. Several people looked 
up in surprise. 
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“Beginning in good time,’ murmured a 
man near the end of the table. 

‘Why, do you believe in that? I don’t,” 
replied his companion. 

Conrad looked across the table at his 
cousin in surprise. 

“Come now, Maisie,” he said, “ you make 
me feel quite shy, scolding me so in company. 
And I’m sure I didn’t mean to say anything 
witty at the poor chap’s expense. If I did, 
it was quite by mistake I assure you.” 

“ Anything ‘witty’ from you would be 
that, I can quite believe,’ Lady Margaret 
replied, smiling a little. But the smile was a 
feeble and forced one. Conrad saw, if no one 
else did, that his cousin was thoroughly put 
out, and he felt repentant, though he scarcely 
knew why. 

Half an hour later Lord Southwold and his 
daughter were talking together in the sitting- 
room, where the former had been breakfasting 
in invalid fashion alone. 

“1 would promise to be home to-morrow, 
or the day after at latest, papa,’ Lady 
Margaret was saying ; “ Mrs. Englewood will 
be very pleased to have me, I know, even at 
the shortest notice, for last week when I 
wrote saying I feared it would be impossible, 
she was very disappointed.” 

“Very well, my dear, only don’t stay with 
her longer than that, for you know we have 
engagements,” and Lord Southwold sighed a 
little. 

Margaret sighed too. 

“ My darling,” said her father, “ don’t look 
so depressed. I didn’t mean to grumble.” 

“Oh no, papa. It isn’t youat all. I shall 
be glad to be at home again, won’t you? 
Thank you very much for letting me go 
round by town.” 

~ a “ ~ ¥ 

Mrs. Englewood’s drawing-room—but look- 
ing very different from the last time we saw 
it. Mrs. Englewood herself with a more 
anxious expression than usual on her plea- 
sant face, was sitting by the open window, 
through which, however, but little air found 
its way, for it was hot, almost stifling 
weather. 

“ It is really a trial to have to come back 
to town before it is cooler,” she was saying 
to herself, as the door opened and Lady 
Margaret, in summer travelling gear, came in. 

“So you are really going, dear Maisie,” 
said her hostess. “ I do wish you could have 
waited another day.” 

“But,” said Maisie, “ you will let me 
know at once what you hear from Mrs. 
Selby. I cannot help being unhappy, Ger- 
trude, and of course, what you have told me 


has made me still more self-reproachful, and 
and ashamed.” 

She was very pale, but a sudden burning 
blush overspread her face as she said the last 
words. 

‘I do so hope he will recover,” she added, 
trying to speak lightly, “ though if he does I 
earnestly hope I shall never meet him again.” 

“ Even if I succeed in making him under- 
stand your side, and showing him how gene- 
rously you regret having misjudged him?” 
said Mrs. Englewood. “I don’t see that 
there need be any enmity between you.” 

“ Not enmity, oh no; but still less, friend- 
ship,” said Maisie. “I just trust we shall 
never meet again. Good-bye, dear Gertrude. 
I am so glad to have told you all. You will 
let me know what you hear?” and she kissed 
Mrs. Englewood affectionately. 

“‘ Good-bye, dear child. 1 am glad you 
have not a long journey before you. Stret- 
ham will take good care of you. You quite 
understand that I can do nothing indirectly 
—it will only be when Ii sée him himself 
that I can tell him how sorry you have 
been.” 

“Sorry and ashamed, be sure to say 
‘ashamed,’”’ said Lady Margaret ; “ yes, of 
course, it can only be if—if he gets better or 
you see him yourself.” 

Twoorthree days later camea letter to Lady 
Margaret from Mrs. Englewood, inclosing 
one which that lady had just received from 
Mrs. Selby. Her brother, she allowed for the 
first time, was out of danger, but ‘terribly 
weak.’ Andat intervals during the next few 
weeks the girl heard news of Mr. Norreys’ 
recovery. And “I wonder,” she began to 
say to herself, “I wonder if Gertrude has 
seen him, or will be seeing him soon.” 

But this hope, if hope it should be called, 
was doomed to disappointment. Late in 
October came another letter from her friend. 

“IT am sorry,’ wrote Mrs. Englewood, 
“that I see no probability of my meeting 
Mr. Norreys for a long time. He is going 
abroad. After all, your paths in life are not 
likely to cross each other again. Perhaps it 
is best to leave things.” 

But the tears filled Maisie’s eyes as she 
read, “I should have liked him to know I 
had come to do him justice,” she thought. 

She did not understand Mrs. Englewood’s 
view of the matter. 

“Tt would be cruel,” Gertrude had said to 
herself, “‘ to tell him how she blames herself, 
and how my showing her Mrs, Selby’s letter 
had cleared him. It would only bring it all 
up again when he has doubtless begun to 
forget it. 
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Nevertheless, Despard did not leave England 
without knowing how completely Lady Mar- 
garet had retracted her cruel words, and how 
bitterly she regretted them. 

* * * a 2 
* Time passes quickly, we are told, when we 
are hard at work. And doubtless this is 
true while the time in question is the present. 
But to look back upon time of which every 
day and every hour have been fully occupied, 
gives somewhat the feeling of a closely-printed 
volume when one has finished reagling it. It 
seems even longer than in anticipation. To 
Despard Norreys, when at the end of two 
busy years he found himself again in England, 
it appeared as if he had been absent five or 

six times as long as was really the case. 

He had been a week in England, and was 
still detained in town by details connected 
with the work he had successfully accom- 
plished. He was under promise to his sister 
to run down to Markerslea the first day it 
should be possible, and time meanwhile 
hung somewhat heavily on his hands. The 
waters had already closed over his former 
place in society, and he did not regret it. 
Still there were friends whom he was glad 
to meet again, and so he willingly accepted 
some of the invitations that began to find 
him out. One evening, after dining at the 
house of the friend whose influence had ob- 
tained for him the appointment which had 
just expired, he accompanied the ladies of the 
family to an evening party in the neighbour- 
hood. He had never been in the house 
before ; the faces about him were unfamiliar. 
Feeling a little “out of it,” he strolled into 
a small room where a select quartette was 
absorbed at whist, and seated himself in a 
corner somewhat out of the glare of light, 
which, since his illness, rather painfully 
affected his eyes. 

Suddenly the thought of Maisie Fforde as 
he had last seen her seemed to rise before 
him as in a vision. 

“T wonder if she is married,” he said to 
himself. ‘Sure to be so, I should think. 
Yet I should probably have heard of it.” 

And even as the words formed themselves in 
his mind, a still familiar voice caught his ear. 

“Thank you. Yes, this will do nicely. I 
will wait here till Mabel is ready to go.” 

And a lady—a girl, he soon saw—came 
forward into the room towards the corner 
where he was sitting. He rose at once; she 
approached him quickly, then with a sudden, 
incoherent exclamation, made as if she would 
have drawn back. But it was too late; she 
could not, if she wished, have pretended she 
did not see him. 
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“Mr. Norreys,” 
idea 

“That I was in England,” he said. “No, 
I have only just returned. Pardon me for 
having startled you, Miss Fforde — Lady 
Margaret, I mean. I on my side had no 
idea of meeting you here or—”’ 

“Or you would not have come,” she in her 
turn interrupted him with. “Thank you; 
you are frank at all events,’ she added 
haughtily. 

He turned away. There was perhaps 
some involuntary suggestion of reproach in 
his manner, for hers changed. 

“No,” she said, “I am very wrong. 
Please stay for two minutes, and listen to 
me. I have hoped and prayed that I might 
never meet you again, but at the same time 
I made a vow—a real vow,” she went on 
girlishly, “that 7f I did so I would swallow 
my pride, and—and ask you to forgive me. 
There now-—I have said it. That is all. 
Will you, Mr. Norreys?” 

He glanced round; the whist party was 
all unconscious of the rest of the world 
still—— 

“Will you not sit down for a moment, 
Lady Margaret?’ he said, and as she did so 
he too drew a chair nearer to hers. “It is 
disagreeable to be overheard,” he went on in 
a tone of half apology. “ You ask me what 
I cannot now do,” he added. 

The girl reared her head, and the softness 
of her manner hardened at once. 

“Then,” she said, “ we are quits. It does 
just as well. My conscience is clear now.” 

“So is mine, as to that particular of—of 
what you call forgiving you,” he said, and his 
voice was a degree less calm. “I cannot do 
so now, for—I forgave you long, long ago.” 

“You have seen Mrs. Englewood? She 
has told you at last that all was explained to 
me—your sister’s letter and all,” she went on 
confusedly, “that I saw how horrid, how 
low and mean and suspicious and everything 
I had been?” 

“T knew all you refer to before I left 
England,” he said simply. “ But I asked 
Mrs. Englewood to leave it as it was, unless 
she was absolutely forced to tell you. I 
knew you must hate the sound of my name, 
and she promised to drop the subject.” 

* And I have scarcely seen her for a long 
time,” said Maisie. ‘I saw she did avoid it, 
and I supposed she thought it no use talking 
about it.” 

“‘T did not need her explanation,” Despard 
went on gently. “I had—if you will have 


she began ; “I had no 


, 


the word—I had forgiven you long before. 
Indeed, I think I did so almost at once. It 
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was all natural on your part. What had I 
done, what was I that you should have 
thought any good of me? When you re- 
member the way I behaved to you at first,” 
and here his voice grew very low. “TI have 
never been able to—I shall never be able to 
forgive myself.” 

“Mr. Norreys!” said Maisie in a very 
contrite tone. But Despard kept silence. 

“ Are you going to stay at home now, or 

are you going away again?” she asked pre- 
sently, trying to speak in a matter-of-fact 
way. 
“T hardly know. I am waiting to see 
what I can get to do. I don’t much mind 
what, but I shall never again be able to be 
idle,” he said, smiling a little for the first 
time. “It is my own fault entirely—the 
fault of my own past folly—that I am not 
now well on in the profession I was intended 
for. So I must not grumble if I have to 
take what work I can get in any part of the 
world. I would rather stay in England for 
some reasons.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“T cannot stand heat very well,” he said. 
“ My little sunstroke left some weak points— 
my eyes are not strong.” 

She did not answer at once. 

Then, “‘ How crooked things are,” she said 
at last suddenly, “ you want work, and I— 
oh, I am so busy and worried. Papa im- 
pressed upon me that I must look after things 
myself, and accept the responsibilities, but— 
I don’t think he quite saw how difficult it 
would be,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

“But—” said Despard, puzzled by her 
manner, “ he is surely able to help you?” 

She turned to him more fully—the tears 
came more quickly, but she did not mind his 
seeing them. 

“Didn’t you know?” she said, “ Papa is 
dead—more than a year ago now. Just 
before I came of age. I am quite alone. 
That silly—I shouldn’t say that, he is kind 
and good—Conrad is Lord Southwold now. 
But I don’t want to marry him, though he 
is almost the only man who, I know, cares 
for me for myself. How strange you did not 
know about my being all alone! Didn’t you 
notice this?” and she touched her black 
skirt. 

“‘T have never seen you except in black,” 
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said Despard. ‘* No—I had no idea. I am 
so grieved.” 

“ If—if you stay in England,” she began 
again half timidly, “and you say you have 
forgiven me—” he made a little gesture of 
deprecation of the word—*“ can’t we be 
friends, Mr. Norreys?” 

Despard rose to his feet. 
party had dispersed. 
empty. 

“No,” he said, “I am afraid that could 
never be, Lady Margaret. The one reason 
why I wish to leave England again is that I 
know now, I cannot—1 must not risk seeing 
you.” 

Maisie looked up, the tears were still glim- 
mering about her eyes and cheeks, was it their 
soft glistening that made her face look so 
bright and almost radiant ? 

“Oh, do say it again—don’t think me not 
nice, oh, don’t,” she entreated. “ But why— 
oh, why, if you care for me, though I can 
searcely believe it, why let my horrible 
money come between us? J shall never 
care for anybody else—there now, I have 
said it!” 

And she tried to hide her face, but he 
would not let her. 

“Do you really mean it, dear?” he said. 
“ Tf you do, I—I will swallow my pride, too, 
shall I?” 

She looked up, half laughing now. 

“Quits again, you see. Oh, dear, how 
dreadfully happy I am! And you know, as 
you are so fond of work now, you will have 
lots to do. All manner of things for poor 
people that I want to manage, and don’t 
know how—and all our own—I won't say 
“my ” any more—tenants to look after—and 
—and—”’ 

“« That girl in black’ herself to take care 
of, and make as happy as all my love and my 
strength, and my life’s devotion can,” said 
Despard. “Maisie, my darling, God grant 
that you may never regret your generosity 
and goodness.”’ 

“No, no,” she murmured, “ yours are far 
greater, far, far greater.” 

This all happened several years ago, and, 
by all I can gather, there are few happier 
people than Despard Norreys and Lady 
Margaret, his wife. 


The whist 


The little room was 
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From a Drawing by HaRRIsOoN WEIR. 
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VENTURE 


to call 
attention 
to the fact, 
that although 


we suppose ourselves 

to be, by the aid of 
poultry shows (which aid 
is very doubtful), steadily 
increasing and improving 
our home production, yet 
= \ we are actually doing neither. 
4 Year by year we are in- 
creasing our importations both 

of poultry and eggs, while 

our own breeds of table fowls are, from 
the standpoint of fineness of quality, really 
not so good as they were thirty years 


ago. The difficulty of buying really first 
class fowls is daily increasing. If this 
is not so, how is it that even our “ west- 
end” poulterers’ shops are now supplied 
with such a heterogeneous show on their 
shelves instead of the uniform white-legged, 
white-skinned, white-fleshed, plump beauties 
that we used formerly to see arranged 
tier above tier, as though they came from 
the same mould, being all of the same 
excellence. 

To give some idea of the value of poultry 
to a nation I will quote P.L.S. who writes in 
the Agricultural Guzette of the United States. 
He says, “ Probably few persons appreciate 
the contribution to annual wealth by the 
common barnyard fowl. The statistics of the 
poultry and eggs in the States were gathered 
for the first time by the census of 1880. 
The number of barnyard fowls reported in 
the census, exclusive of spring-hatching, was 
102,272,135, of other fowl 23,235,187 ; the 
number of dozens of eggs 456,910,916, at 
12 cents (6d.) a dozen, certainly a moderate 
estimate. The annual value of the egg product 
to the farmer would reach nearly £11,000,000; 
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while we may suppose 150,000,000 to 
180,000,000 pounds of meat sold annually 
out of the stock of fowls reported. There 
were 27 States which reported more than 
1,000,000 of barnyard fowls each ; 17 which 
report more than 2,000,000 each ; 13 which 
report more than 5,000,000 each.” It will 
be seen from the foregoing that the egg 
productionalone shows a valueof £11,000,000, 


many are kept forstock and other purposes, and 
death, there “remains, therefore, 79,000,000 
which, sold at lfr. 75c. each, yield a sum of 
138,000,000fr. To these figures must be added 
about 7,000,000fr. for superior fowls, capons 
and fat hens ; the summary for these fowls is 
179,405,268fr. The number of eggs produced 
realises 223,139,196fr.” independently of 
those reserved for hatching. “It may there- 





OLD DERBY-RED GAME FOW1S. 
From a Drawing by Harrison WEtrR. 


while that of the fowls used for the table 
must, judging from the numbers kept, 
be equally large in proportion. Again, 
turning to France, the same writer notes 
that the statistics of this country show the 
numbers kept to be 43,858,780, and these 
produce annually (after certain deductions for 
cocks, etc.) the large number of 101,000,000 
chickens. After carefully showing that so 


fore be affirmed that the 43,858,780 would 
yield on the one hand 179,405,268fr. for 
poultry, and also 223,132,196fr. for eggs, 
in all 402,541,464fr., or in English money 
£16,021,780. 

Further, he says, “‘ When we consider that 
we derive from France poultry to the value of 
£130,000 and eggs to the value of £3,100,000, 
besides eggs from other European states 

AA 





which bring up the total to close upon 
£9,000,000 yearly, the poultry trade of the 
Continent assumes large proportions.” Ay, 
it does indeed, and goes on and on year by 
year, still increasing. “One thousand and 
thirty-four millions of eggs were imported 
into this country last year, and the proba- 
bility (the Daily Telegraph says) is that when 
the present year closes, the United Kingdom 
will have received from abroad no fewer 
than 1,000,000,000 eggs between the first day 
of January and the last day of December.” 
At the present time I think I am not wrong 
in stating that there is a consumption of 
100,000,000 foreign eggs by the United 
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new now. The first was on the right principle 
from a commercial point of view. “’Tis 
sixty years since,” or nearly so, that there is 
any record of a poultry show, pure and 
simple (at least as far as I can find). It 
was instituted by the then Earl Spencer, and 
was held annually at Chapel Brampton, in 
Northamptonshire. The prizes were entirely 
for table poultry, and the rules excellent, some 
of which I shall refer to at the close of this 
paper. It is now nearly forty years since 
the first poultry show was held at the Zoo- 
logical Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park. I 
remember it well; some fine specimens 
were shown, of which I made several 
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From a Drawing by Harrison Werr. 


Kingdom every month. It is calculated that 
we shall this year pay foreigners nearly 
£2,300,000, and there is no reason why 
this should be so. What have we done, what 
are we doing, to meet the difficulty? Not 
much, I fear. There is a want of organisation 
and there is a want of commercial purpose 
in our poultry keeping ; from some cause or 
other it is not carried out on sound principles 
or it should pay, and pay fairly well. 
Poultry shows were to work wonders. 
Everything was to be so good and so cheap 
that foreign importation would be a thing of 
the past. But are matters improved? I 
think decidedly not. Poultry shows are not 


drawings. Birmingham soon after came to 
the front in December, 1848, and ten years 
later the first show at the Crystal Palace 
in 1858; the two latter have led to very 
large results in the way of numbers of ex- 
hibits, but from a commercial point there 
has not been the advance that was expected, 
nor have the wild prophecies of cheapness, 
quality, and quantity, been realised. I well 
remember a farmer saying he thought it 
would be better to give up poultry-keeping 
in time as it would be such a drug in the 
market there would be no sale for it, yet 
then half-a-crown was considered a good price 
for a prime Dorking chicken, and of such 
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quality as would now be found with difficulty, 
if at all. 

Poultry shows were instituted for the 
purpose of improving the breeds of our 
English poultry, both for their commercial 
properties and size, also for the better and 
increasing production of eggs. Have they 
done so? No; and the cause is not far to 


was undoubtedly the best bird in its’ 
class. 

Fineness of texture of the skin, the fibre 
and whiteness of the flesh and fat have 
often been sacrificed in favour of mere size ; 
and so sadly neglected are our old English 
breeds of table fowls that they are no longer 
recognised as they once, were when the so- 





LANGSHANS (CROAD'S BREED). 
From a Drawing by HaRRison WEIR. 


seek, the simple reason being that beauty of 
plumage, form of combs, ete., have been more 
considered than absolute utility. I have 
known a Dorking of excellent quality, good 
in form, large and full in the breast, legs and 
feet good, thrown out from all chance of a 
prize because it had an ill-shaped comb. On 
another occasion a fine table bird lost honours 
because the judge thought his spurs turned 
too much outwards, although otherwise it 


called Dorking was second to none, as the 
finest in the world. 

Perhaps this is partially to be accounted 
for by the want of knowledge, not only of 
the judges, but of the public generally, as to 
what really constitutes a good table fowl. 
With most people “a fowl is a fowl,” 
excellence for gastronomic purposes being 
seldom considered or understood. Asa matter 
of fact, the modern housewife’s training does 
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not admit the recognition of the prime, the 
good, or the bad, either in meat, poultry, 
game, or fish ; so that much of the blame for 
the decline in the quality of our best breeds 
of table fowl is really due to the want of 
appreciation on the part of the consumer. 
In my younger days we were taught how to 
select not only good meat, but what consti- 
tuted super-excellence in a fowl, a turkey, a 
goose, a pheasant, and other game. 

At the present time, I consider the old- 
fashioned, white-legged game fowl] the best with 
which I am acquainted for table purposes ; 
it is essentially the epicure’s choice, good in 
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show type of to-day it will be readily seen 
which is the better food form, without any 
observation on my part. 

Next in rotation should come the Dorking. 
The Dorking, pure and simple of bygone 
days, was always reputed to be one of the 
best table birds in the world. But the 
Dorking of to-day has been so crossed with 
the Cochin and the Brahma, that it hasentirely 
lost many of its best points, and is not to be 
compared with the old-fashioned, white-legged, 
Derby-red game fowls, the skin being much 
thicker, the flesh coarser, and the flavour by 
no means so good. The true Dorking ought 





PENCILLED HAMBURG. 
From a Drawing by HaRRison WEIR. 


every way. Its only drawback, if it be one, 
is, that with many it would be considered 
scarcely large enough ; yet, properly carved, 
the wing meat is simply delicious, and so also 
the breast, which is plump, white in flesh, short 
in fibre, juicy and tender, with a skin trans- 
parent and thin. The legs are excellent, 
being much shorter than those of the modern 
game-fowl, which to my thinking is utterly 
spoilt for culinary purposes by reason of its 
exceeding length of limb. 

In the illustration on p. 353 I represent the 
old-fashioned Derby-red game cock and hen of 
forty years since, showing the shape of the 
bird of that time. Comparing this with the 


to be fine in quality in every way. Comb 
large, but not coarse, white or nearly white 
ear lobe ; breast large and full, with length 
breadth, and depth ; good stout thighs and 
legs ; white flesh, skin, and fat ; the bones 
small, white shanks, feet and toe-nails, and 
with five toes. Similar in most respects to 
this bird is the old Surrey and Sussex fowl, 
with the exception of the fifth toe; though 
in many parts of Sussex the fifth-toe bird 
was abundant, and had been kept from gene- 
ration to generation in all its purity of breed. 
Such birds at the present time are most 
difficult to find, chiefly owing to the incom- 
petence of those acting as judges at most of 
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the shows : they often giving prizes to coarse, 
big boned mongrels, the small-boned, fine- 
made Dorking or Surrey being passed over, 
merely on account of colour. A fine cross is 
made between a white-legged game cock and 
Dorking hen. Next in order of hardy meat- 
producers I place the Langshan ; though the 
legs are black, the flesh of the breast is of 
exceptional whiteness, also the fat, with a thin 
and delicate skin. Unfortunately many of 
this breed are crossed with the Cochin, which 
deteriorates the flesh both in colour and 
fibre ; the birds are large, but so little under- 
stood is this breed by most of the judges 
that the prizes are generally awarded to 
breeds that are sometimes avowed by their 
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owners to be crossed with the Cochin, simply 
because they are bigger. Many of the 
French dark-legged breeds are extremely 
good, both in flavour and texture, though 
of tender constitution. Le Fléche is the 
best breed in France, fetching very high 
prices. This is closely followed by La Bresse, 
Créve-ceeurs, and Houdans, all fatting readily. 
Broadly speaking, none of the so-called 
Asiatic breeds are “ first-class,’ either for 
roasting or boiling ; though the Indian game 
and Langshans are exceptions as regards 
roasting. Yet the former has a gold-coloured 
skin and fat, and is somewhat oily, but 
otherwise very good. 

When the Shanghaes or Cochins were first 
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imported, Mr. Bond, the well known natur- 
alist, stated they would be certain to spoil 
our European table fowls, as they were sure 
to be intercrossed, and would thereby give 
great coarseness both of flesh and bone, 
besides creating other serious defects. The 
truth of his assertion is now perfectly 
apparent, as our poultry markets testify. 
But as I have before said, to the present 
generation “a fowl is a fowl,” and so long 
as it is large, no matter the offal and bone, 
there is a ready sale. 

I do not believe in poultry farms, but I do 
in poultry rearing as an adjunct to other 
kinds of farming. Now that we have incu- 
bators of perfect action, there is no reason 
why spring chickens should not be produced 
in almost any quantity, and at reasonable 
prices, taking into consideration the exceed- 
ingly low price of corn. My plan is to hatch 
chickens early by the means of incubators, 
place them under artificial “ mothers,” about 
twenty to each, which “mother” should be 
placed on the meadows. They should be shifted 
at least three times a week, so that the young 
chickens have fresh ground to stray over, and 
thus find insects and young grass in plenty. 
By the time the meadow is wanted either for 
hay or grazing purposes, the broods will be 
large enough to sell to the higglers for 
fatting, unless the farmer should prefer 
“ finishing ” them on his own premises, which 
I should not advise. I have known over a 
thousand chickens reared in this way by a 
small farmer, which in themselves produced 
a substantial profit, and also materially 
benefited his grass land and orchards. 

Cottagers should be induced to keep 
poultry, both for food and eggs. During 
the summer months fowls feed largely on 
grass, weeds, vegetables, etc., and may 
therefore be kept at a cheap rate. Seven 
hens and one cock are in my opinion the 
most desirable number to keep for general 
purposes, but more especially for egg produc- 
tion. The best fowls for eggs are Mincrcas, 
Hamburghs, Leghorns, Bramahs, Houdans, 
and Langshans. Eggs should be collected every 
day by a higgler going from cottage to cottage, 
and by him taken to a depot near a railway 
station, packed and sent off to the egg mer- 
chants, either in London or elsewhere. If 
this were well organised, I am persuaded 
that, in a short time, we might compete 
successfully with the foreign imports. Poultry 
farming has been tried on a large scale, but 
generally with little or no success. It is far 
more profitable to collect either young poultry 
or eggs from small producers, than to try and 
rear the same in large quantities. As an 
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instance the poultry fatting establishments, 
at Heathfield, in Sussex, are said to be highly 
remunerative, the proprietors buying their 
stock of the higglers who scour the country 
for at least twenty miles round, and pur- 
chasing the chickens from those who hatch 
and rear. So large a business is the fat- 
ting of chickens at Heathfield, that it is 
not infrequent that as much as ten to twenty 
tons are relegated to the London markets in 
one week. And yet the experienced eye 
would not find a hundredweight of really 
Jine first-class table fowls among the whole 
consignment. One has only to look at 
the poultry exposed for sale at our best 
poultry shops, and compare them with 
the splendid Dorking, Surrey, and Sussex 
fowls of thirty years ago, and then ask him- 
self, How is this? Why is this? Or take 
for instance the wretched “apologies” for 
fowls that are placed on the tables at our 
clubs, hotels, and restaurants of to day, mere 
collections of tough skin and big bones. It 
is the public who are at fault, for they either 
do not know the good from the bad, or are 
so indifferent that they do not make a stand 
and demand better things both in flavour 
and quality. In the way of beef and mutton 
they seem to have some sort of opinion, but 
in poultry, as I have said, to them “: 
fowl is a fowl, or a duck a duck.” I have 
acted as judge many years, and I am sorry 
to say that at some of the smaller poultry 
shows, I have found the birds shown of such 
inferior character, and so deteriorated, that 
I have refused to award the prizes offered. 
This may be said more especially of table 
fowls—in many instances they could not well 
be worse, and this too in localities that were 
once celebrated for poultry both good and of 
reasonable price. Whatistobe done? Have 
local shows in farming districts, where there 
is good dry land, plenty of shelter, woods, 
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and pastures, and so offer inducements for 
the best article. I would have the shows at 
Christmas, with three classes for table fowls. 
One for two cockerels, one for two pullets, 
and one for cockerel and pullet. They might 
be any breed, so long as they fulfilled the 
following conditions, which are those of 
Earl Spencer’s show of “sixty years since,” 
conditions which, if the modern judges had 
insisted on during the last twenty-five years, 
we should not now have our poultry markets 
deluged with the very low-class “ poultry,” 
which now passes muster with the consumer. 


“The fowls should be plump, deep, long, and 
capacious in body, with short white legs, of small 
sized bones, of very white, juicy, fine-grain flesh, 
the fat and skin equally white, and of del‘cate 
flavour.” 

“ All bred in the neighbourhood and shown 
alive. No person to have more than one prize ; 
and no one to have a prize who is ality of 
excessive feeding to increase the weight of his 
poultry on the morning of the show.” 


Below I give a drawing of a Dorking 
cockerel ready for cooking ; this is from a 
bird of my own breeding, and which I take 
to be a type of excellence, and was sketched 
about five years since, at a time when I kept 
a large number of fowls. I have none at the 
present time, having distributed my entire 
stock, so that the breed is now lost. 

Let the English farmer, the poultry keeper, 
and the cottager, breed fowls to these points 
of excellence, and then he will not only get 
a profitable return for his capital, his time, | 
and attention, but he will also have the 
satisfaction of serving his country at the 
same time by providing home produce of the 
highest class, and by such good and Jawful 
means drive off foreign competition and 
imports, and so keep “ English gold in Eng- 
lish pockets.” 

Harrison WEIR. 
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THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD. 


THE Portsmouth Road has been described 
to me by one having authority as the Royal 
Road ; and certainly kings and queens have 
passed up and down it, eaten and drunken 
in the royal rooms, still to be seen in some 
of the oldinns ; snored in the royal beds (also 
in places to be seen, but not slept in), and 
dreamed of ruts and bogs, and blasted heaths 
and impassable morasses, and all the sundry 
and other mild discomforts which our ances- 
tors, whether kings or cobblers, had to put 
up with ; or those among them at all events 
who travelled when the weather was rainy, 
and there were no real roads to travel upon. 

To me however the Portsmouth Road— 
so-called Royal—presents itself in a less 
august guise, so much so that if I were 
asked to give it a name whereby it might be 
especially distinguished, I should be inclined, 
I think, to call it the Road of Assassination. 
And it will be found to have claim to 
the title. Apart from Felton’s successful 
operation on the Duke of Buckingham at 
Portsmouth in 1628, which marks the ter- 
minus with a red letter ; and the barbarous 
doing away of the unknown sailor on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1786, which has made the weird 


tract of Hindhead haunted; the beautiful 
country between Rowlands Castle and Rake 
Hill yields an ecpecially prime horror. For 
here was enacted at the latter end of the 
last century that protracted piece of fiendish 
brutality known as the “Murder by the 
Smugglers,” an atrocity which was spun 
out over eleven miles of ground, which out- 
Newgates anything of the kind to be found 
in the Newgate Calendar, and of which I 
shall have more to say when I get to the 
scene of its commission. Here meanwhile 
we have three good juicy murders in seventy- 
one miles, seven furlongs,—the distance from 
the Stone’s End, Borough, Surrey, to Ports- 
mouth ; and that is a fair average of crime 
for mileage, as I think most people will 
admit. 

The old Portsmouth Road, as appears 
above, is measured from the Surrey side of 
the water; and it was from the Surrey side 
that old-fashioned visitors to Portsmouth 
started. Pepys, in 1668, having received 
orders to go down to Portsmouth in his 
official capacity, and having gone through 
the usual formalities of going to bed, waking 
betimes, &c., &c., discovered suddenly that 
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his wife (who no doubt suspected junketings 
on the part of the susceptible Samuel) had 
resolved at an hour’s warning to go too. So 
Samuel first of all sent her mentally to the 
deuce, and then to Lambeth, where she em- 
barked in a coach. Samuel, after having 
adjourned to St. James’s and remarked “ God 
be with you” to a Mr. Wren (who surely 
ought to have remarked it to Samuel, con- 
sidering the state of the Portsmouth Road), 
went over the water to what he calls Fox 
Hall, where he ingeniously intercepted the 
coach containing his wife ; and in due course 
lost his way for three or four miles about 
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Most of us connect Putney in our minds 
with the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, 
and attempts more or less successful to see 
it ; but the place has a history other than an 
aquatic one—was indeed the birthplace of 
two very celebrated men, and the scene of a 
third one’s death. At Putney was born 
Thomas Cromwell, blacksmith first of all, 
and afterwards, according to Mr. Froude, the 
most despotic minister who ever governed 
England. “Fierce laws,” writes the same 


picturesque historian, “fiercely executed— 
an unflinching resolution which neither 
danger could daunt, nor saintly virtue 
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From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


Cobham, at the very moment when he was 
hoping to be seated at dinner at Guildford. 

In 1668 the Portsmouth Machine left 
London as the South-Western Railway 
leaves it now, but not quite so quick, by 
Vauxhall, Battersea, Wandsworth, and so on 
to Putney Heath ; and so the route is marked 
in Carey’s /tinerary. In more modern times 
however the Portsmouth coaches felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to appear (like every- 
thing else that was fashionable) in Piccadilly, 
and, starting from the White Bear, made the 
best of their way to Putney, without troubling 
to cross the Thames till they got there. 


move to merey—a long list of solemn 
tragedies weigh upon his memory. Be 
this as it will, his aim was noble.” He cer- 
tainly made it hot for the monks, having no 
doubt learned the lesson in very early days 
at his father’s forge, the site of which is still 
somewhat apochryphally pointed out, south 
of the Wandsworth Road. 

At Putney also was born, “April 7th, 0.S., 
in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-seven”—as he writes it in that 
delightful autobiography which will always 
be read, I fear, in spite of Mr. Ruskin’s 
thunders—Edward Gibbon, whom we have 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Rattrox. 


met already down the Exeter Road at 
Blandford, carousing and masquerading as 
a militiaman. The house in which the 
future author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was born was bought by his 
grandfather, who used to exercise a decent 
hospitality in its spacious gardens on summer 
evenings. It lies between the Wandsworth 
and Wimbledon Roads, and since the days of 
the Gibbons has been successively inhabited 
by Mr. Wood, Sir John Shelley, and the 
Duke of Norfolk. These be good tenants, 
but I prefer the Gibbons myself. I like to 








. think of Edward in his 
young days at Putney, a 

oe fat, heavy, and huge- 
J headed boy, voted by his 
neighbours uncommonly 


slow, but with his precocious brain already 
working—not on consuls and legions, and 
emperors and bishops, and all the rest of 
the gorgeous paraphernalia with which he 
was one day to make his name immortal 
—but on that large appreciation of creature 
comforts, of the good things of this good earth 
which his dawning intelligence felt about 
his father’s house, and which he has thus in 
his autobiography so whimsically described : 
“My lot might have been that of a slave, 
& savage, or a peasant; nor can I reflect 
without pleasure on the bounty of Nature, 
which cast my birth in a free and civilized 
country, in an age of science and philosophy, 
in a family of honourable rank, and decently 
endowed with the gifts of fortune. -From my 
birth I have enjoyed the rights of primogens- 
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ture ; but I was succeeded by five brotners 
and one sister—all of whom were snatched 
away in their infancy. My five brothers, 
whose names may be found in-the parish 
register at Putney, I shall not pretend to 
lament.” 

Happy eldest son I say. Proper predilec- 
tion for primogeniture’s enjoyable rights ! 


To finish with Putney and its celebrities 
(for I must be getting forward to Portsmouth 
as quickly as local celebrities and legends 
will permit);—at Bowling Green House, on 
the east side of Putney Heath, lived, and on 
the twenty-third of January, 1806, died, 
William Pitt, broken-hearted at the news of 
Austerlitz, confident that the map of Europe 
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would be needed no more. And not far off 
the house where the great statesman lay 
dying, still stands the small inn where the 
wire-pullers of both parties put up their 
horses ; while they made inquiries couched in 
a true spirit of Christian and political sym- 
pathy, as to how the struggle between death 
and the invalid was getting on in the sick 
chamber—alternately (as they chanced to be 
Whig or Tory) jubilant or depressed as the 
bulletins were issued ; tremulous with anxiety 
even in their cups as to which way the 
political cat would jump. 

Now the road runs over 
Putney Heath where our an- 
cestors (who had drunk three 
bottles over night and trans- 
mitted the blessings of gout to 
a distant posterity), showed, in 
a humorous age, so little lack 
of humour, as to appear early 
on a frosty next morning, to 
shoot'at a boon companion or 
to be shot by him, at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces. The 
preliminary negotiations have 
been well described by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, and should 
be commended to our cousins 
in France, and in whatever 
other barbaric shores the code 
of the duello still ridiculously 
lingers. 

“Did you ever,” somebody 
or other says in Vivian Grey, ~~ 
“fight a duel?. . No? Nor 
send a challenge either” (a 
very different thing !)? “ Well, 
you are fresh indeed. "Tis an 
awkward business indeed, even 
for the boldest. After an im- 
mense deal of negotiation, and 
giving your opponent every 
chance of coming to an honour- 
able understanding, the fatal 
letter is at length signed, sealed, and sent. 
You pass your morning at your second’s 
apartments, pacing his drawing-room with a 
quivering lip and an uncertain step, At 
length he enters with an answer, and while 
he reads you endeavour to look easy, with a 
countenance merry with the most melancholy 
smile. You have no appetite for dinner, but 
you are too brave not to appear at table; 
and you are called out after the second glass 
by the arrival of your solicitor who comes to 
make your will. You pass a restless night 
and rise in the morning as bilious as a 
Bengal general.” 

So slept and so rose, and in such state 
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appeared on Putney Heath, in the history of 
the Portsmouth Road in 1652, Lord Chandos 
and Colonel Compton, when the latter was 
skewered like a fowl after half a dozen passes ; 
in 1798 Mr. Pitt and George Tierney, M.P. 
for Southwark ; and in 1809 my Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning. 

The passengers in the up mail from Ports- 
mouth must often have passed about this 
neighbourhood the meaning procession of 
principals’ seconds, and leeches, making with. 
a ghastly ostentation of indifference for the 





From a Drawing by Uersert Ratton. 


celebrated heath ; the principals as yellow as 
Disraeli has described them, the seconds full 
of the importance of self-security, the leeches 
sniffing guineas in the morning air. The 
passengers on the down coaches to Portsmouth 
may have seen such inspiring spectacles as 
well—and -after having remarked to one 
another “another affair,” passed on to 
Kingston, which is eleven miles five furlongs 
from the Stone’s End, Borough, where they 
breakfasted. 

The old inn at Kingston, which used to be 
called the Castle, is now, like many other 
such places, converted into dwelling houses, 
and in the process (as is also, alas! usual) a 
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valuable record has been lost. But there is 
antiquity enough about Kingston to make 
up for the practical disappearance of its old 
inn. To say that its importance as a town 
dates from the Saxon period has long since 
failed to convey any meaning to a posterity 
- who have ceased to recognize celebrated kings 
under the disguise of pedantic spelling ; but 
Egbert was here discoursing on state affairs 
long before coaches ran to Portsmouth 
(though Ecgberht will be preferred by Mr. 
Freeman) ; and in the open space in front of 
the coachhouse is, or was, a shapeless block 
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Portsmouth Road lose sight of the coaching 
portion of it, though the Portsmouth Road, 
like the Bath, does not take a high place in 
the record, for speed, coaches, or cattle, 
Amongst the coaches then which in 182] 
(to be particular in dates) passed through 
Kingston may be mentioned :— 

The Royal Mail, which left the Angel, St. 
Clement’s, Strand, at half-past seven every 
evening and arrived at the George, Ports- 
mouth, at 6.30 next morning ; from the same 
house The Portsmouth Regulator, which 
departed at eight in the morning and arrived 


From a Drawing by HERBERT RAILTON. 


placed in an octagonal space, upon which 
eight kings were crowned. 

From kings to public houses the transition 
is easy, and permits me the opportunity of 
remarking that the Griffin and the Swan 
have taken the place of the transformed 
Castle, and still retain the traditions and 
the ale of the old days, when I should not 
like to say how many coaches, chaises, and 
travelling waggons, passed through the old 
town between sunrise and sunrise. 

Let a few of the more celebrated coaches 
suffice—for I must not in my history of the 


at the George, Portsmouth, at five the same 
afternoon ; from the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, departed every morning the popular 
and celebrated Rocket, which same coach 
left the White Bear, Piccadilly, at nine, and 
did the seventy-one miles, seven furlongs to 
Portsmouth in nine hours, arriving at the 
Fountain, Portsmouth, at 5.30 to the 
minute. From the Cross Keys, Cheapside, 
the Light Post Coach took eleven hours to 
do the journey, leaving London at eight 
every morning. The Portsmouth Telegraph 
leaving the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
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improved upon this performance, but still 
failed to beat the Rocket by half an hour. 
Besides these once familiar names must be 
chronicled The Hero, from the Spread Eagle, 
Gracechurch Street, which left the city daily 
at eight a.m. and arrived at the Blue Post, 
Portsmouth, at six p.m.; from the same 
house The Night Post Coach, seven p.m. from 
London, getting its passengers to the same 
inn at Portsmouth, sick no doubt of an 


all-night journey, but just in time for a 
good breakfast ; and finally several light post 
coaches from The Bolt in the Tun, The Spread 
Eagle, and other well known inns, which ran 
no further than Godalming, taking about 
five hours to compass the thirty-three miles. 

Leaving the town by any of these coaches 
(if we did not meet one Jerry Abershawe, 
whose name now, like many others of ephe- 
meral celebrity, awakes no echo in our breasts, 
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but who was in his day a noted highwayman 
much revered -and feared, greatly given to 
robbing travellers to Portsmouth, and to 
drinking at a road-side house called the Bald 
Faced Stag, now no more to be seen on earth, 
at which house he no doubt got the real old 
. ale without paying for it—that real old ale 
which travellers did not get who paid), leaving 
Kingston and this digression behind us I say, 
we should soon in the old coaching days have 
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covered the four miles to the pretty village 
of Esher, and stopped of course at the Bear. 

And at Esher the Portsmouth Road is 
connected with another great historical char- 
acter, who lived near here in a fine, damp 
house picturesquely situated on the banks of 
the river Mole ; and must, one is tempted to 
think, have often travelled from his country 
seat to Westminster surrounded with all the 
pomp and circumstance which he so particu- 
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larly affected, in an age remarkable perhaps 
above all others in our history for splendour 
and pageant. 

But to suppose this would be, I regret to 
say, an historical error; for in 1529 when 
Wolsey was ordered to retire to Esher, he 
was ordered to retire there because his royal 
master was bilious; and when Henry the 
Eighth was bilious melancholy marked his 
courtiers for her own. No! there was not 
much magnificence about Wolsey during the 
short time he stayed at Esher Place. He 
had no steward about him, “which was 
always a dean, or priest; no treasurer—a 
knight ; no controller a squire—who always 
had within his house their white staves ;” 
nor in his privy kitchen had he the master 
cook, “‘ who,” according to Cavendish, “ went 
daily in satin, damask, or velvet, with a 
chain of gold about his neck”—though a 
white cap and apron would surely have 
been more in harmony with the surround- 
ings. No, Wolsey when he retired to Esher 
Place had none of these things. He was 
closely shorn of all his magnificence, and 
was indeed in want of the ordinary necessaries 
of life. His dejection was not mitigated by 
this starved condition of the larder, nor by 
the dampness of the house, of which he wrote 
a sad account to Gardiner, describing it as 
the reverse of a desirabie country residence, 
and as being remarkable for its moist and 
corrupt air. And yet it seemed to me an 
attractive place enough when I was there 
the other afternoon. A fallen minister how- 
ever is not likely to be pleased with any 
palace ; and I dare say that Wolsey from sheer 
ennui and lack of company used often to 
steal up to The Bear (disguised as a pedlar 
of course according to immemorial prescrip- 
tion), spend a pleasant evening on the ingle 
bench with the local boors, hear them discuss 
his own disgrace and his chances of restoration 
to royal favour, and then steal back again 
to the lonely house by the Mole—late and 
beery. 

Not that the beer of the Bear would have 
done the cardinal any harm, if it was as good 
a tap then that is to say, as it is now. It 
probably brought him a temporary return 
of luck, for in 1530 he was taken into favour 
again, and left Esher Place for the north. 
At Esher however the memory of the 
Ipswich butcher boy (who of course never 
was.a butcher boy at all—are any of our fond 
historical beliefs to remain unsubverted ?) 
is preserved ; as also is the memory of another 
great man who lived in the neighbourhood, 
travelled much on the Portsmouth road, rose 
from almost as low a grade as the great 
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cardinal, was equally successful in making 
by force his merit known. 

Claremont, which lies immediately at the 
back of The Bear, is a palace now; but I 
doubt whether its towers (if they can be 
seen) excite more interest among the in- 
habitants than they used to in the days 
when they sheltered the gloomy life of the 
hero of Arcot and Plassey. Lord Clive lived 
at Claremont during many of the latter years 


of his life, in the present house, which he 
built on the site of Vanbrugh’s palace. But 
the Trajan of England, according to Macaulay, 
was more feared than admired by the simple 
inhabitants of Esher. 

“The peasantry of Surrey,” he writes in his 
“ Essay on Clive,” “looked with mysterious 
horror on the stately house which was rising 
at Claremont, and whispered that the: great 
wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made 
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so thick in order to keep out the devil, who 
would one day carry him away bodily.” 
This is what comes of being a warrior of the 
rank of Lucullus, and a reformer of the rank 
of Turgot and Lord William Bentinck—but 
I must get on to Guildford. 

Not however before noticing the enormous 
pair of jack boots (on view in the entrance 
hall of the Bear, and redolent with memories 
of miry roads, ruts a yard deep, coaches hope- 
lessly stuck in morasses, and other picturesque 
incidents of the travelled past), which boots 
are said to have been worn by the fortunate 
postillion, who went with the pair of fortunate 
horses, which drew the unfortunate Louis 
Philippe’s carriage, when Claremont sheltered 
the royal exile. I can only remark in leav- 
ing these boots that they are “ very fine and 
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large,” and are obligingly shown to all visitors 
at the Bear by the obliging landlord ; and so 
pass on to Cobham, three miles, four furlongs 
down the road, on the 
heath, surrounding 
which place, had we 
been travellers to Ports- 
mouth in the year of 
grace 1668, we should 
have found Mr. and 
Mrs. Pepys aimlessly 
wandering, and having 
lost their way “ for 
three or four miles.” 
Travelling at a later 
date however we should 
i not, I take it, have seen 
yn V2 muchat Cobham, except 
MZ the White Lion a fine 
naar old relic of old coaching 
days—out of the rush of 
life now, but alive still; 
where, having taken a 
glass of rum and 
milk, we should 
pass on to Ripley, 
three miles, seven 
furlongs on, noted 
for its cricketers, 
its green on which 
they play cricket, 
its old inn, the Tal- 
bot, full of gables, 
long corridors, and 
hoary memories of 
gastronomic feats, 
performed by 
cramped travellers 
in the twinkling 
of an eye to the 
accompaniment of 
the guard’s horn, 
relentlessly proclaiming imminent departure. 
And from Ripley it is a run of six miles into 
Guildford, which is twenty-nine miles, seven 
furlongs from the Stone’s End in the Borough, 
the capital of Surrey, a most picturesque 
town, and a good place to dine at after 
rambling about, lost on a common, as Mr. 
Pepys in 1668 found. 

The inns of Guildford were in the coaching 
days the Crown and the White Hart, when 
the constant throb of traffic on the direct 
Portsmouth Road must have kept the now 
sleepy old place from ever even nodding ; 
but there is not much throb of traffic about 
the High Street now ; and Guildford sleeps 
on its past according to the present comfort- 
able practice of most provincial towns, most 
of them equally suggestive of laudanum, 
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mandragora, poppies, hop-pillows, and other 
sedatives, few of them (as to their High 
Street, at all events) half so picturesque. I 
have heard that the record of Guildford goes 
back to the days of Alfred, but I have not, 
I confess, inquired too curiously into this 
matter ; having found a passage in the town’s 
history to my mind more interesting, and a 
trifle later in date. In the upper room of 
the tower then, over the entrance gateway 
of Archbishop A bbott’s hospital, the unfortu- 
nate Duke of Monmouth was lodged on his 
way to London after his defeat at Sedgemoor. 
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from which he was suffering had not made 
even an attempt impossible. Monmiouth 
indeed was unnerved to such an extent that 
through the whole’ of the trying journey to 
London he made the spectators stare at his 
pusillanimity; as Grey, his companion in bonds, 
made them stare with his incessant cheerful 
chatter on dogs, field sports, horses, and other 
subjects of general interest, not however 
supposed commonly to occupy the attention 
of travellers going to certain death. 

At the pretty town of Godalming, four 
miles, two furlongs further on, most coaches 
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The melancholy journey from Ringwood— 
where Monmouth was kept for five days 
after his capture—to London, occupied the 
better part of a week, ended at Vauxhall, 
and thus gave another interesting personage 
to the Portsmouth Road. In the coach with 
the Duke was an officer, whose orders were to 
stab the prisoner if a rescue were attempted. 
The captive himself made no attempt how- 
ever for liberty ; the large body of regular 
troops and militia who served as guard, prob- 
ably convinced him of the utter hopelessness 
of any such attempt, if the utter prostration 


stopped for refreshments at the King’s Arms ; 
a house which I see scored in my note-book as 
famous for good dinners ; and here or at the 
George some of the coaches from town, as I 
have already observed, stopped altogether. 
Charles the Second used to be seen at God- 
alming a good deal, hunting and flirting 
when he ought to have been otherwise em- 
ployed; and a timbered house in Bridge 
Street is said to have been his hunting lodge, 
or, to be quite accurate, was said to be 
before it was (as usual) pulled down. A 
short distance west of the railway station is 
BB 
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Westbrook, not a particularly beautiful 
house by any means, but long the residence 
of the Oglethorpes. Here a very delightful 
gentleman of the old school was born in 1698, 
and here he died in 1785. I refer to General 
Oglethorpe, sportsman, soldier, and kindly 
patron of literature : an amiable combination 
surely which deserved success in life, and 
General Oglethorpe gained what he deserved. 
As a patron he defended Samuel Johnson ; 
as a soldier he was present with Prince 
Eugene at the siege of Belgrade ; and asa 
sportsman he shot a woodcock in what is 
now the most crowded part of Regent Street. 
As a triple record, this, I believe, will be 
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found hard to beat—if indeed it does not 
absolutely take the cake. 

After leaving Godalming and Milford 
behind them, careful coachmen used in the 
old days to save their horses, especially if 
they had a heavy load and the roads were 
heavy ; for it is collar work now almost all 
the five miles on to the top of Hindhead Hill, 
long before which summit was reached 
careless coachmen who had not followed the 
above prescription discovered the painful 
fact that “‘ there was no life in the coach,” 
which, being interpreted from the dark 
language of stage coachmen, means that 
they found themselves travelling slowly 
over deep and gravelly roads. They also 
found themselves, if in mood for such obser- 


vation, in the face of one of the wildest bits 
of scenery to be found in England, and face 
to face with a silent memorial of murder. 
This takes the form of a gravestone placed 
simply by the roadside, with an inscription 
on it simple enough also, but which when 
read in so lonely a spot on the closing in of 
a November afternoon, has been known to 
give a chill. It sets forth its erecter’s and 
all honest men’s detestation of a barbarous 
murder committed on the spot on the person 
of an unknown sailor (who lies buried in 
Thursley Churchyard, a few miles off); and 
airs also with some satisfaction the feeling 
then very prevalent (before Scotland Yard 
was), that murderers are a class who in- 
variably fall into justice’s hands. We are 
perhaps not so credulous as this nowadays ; 
but we put our trust in a large detective 
force when our throats have been cut, and 
hope for the best. The local police of 1786 
however could have given many of our shin- 
ing lights a lesson, it seems to me ; for on 
the very afternoon of September the 4th in 
that year, which was the date of the murder, 
they apprehended three men named Lonegon, 
Casey, and Marshall, twelve miles further 
down the road, at Sheet, or in a _public- 
house opposite to the Flying Bull at Rake, 
as some accounts say, engaged in the unwise 
exercise of selling the murdered man’s clothes. 
For this, and previous indiscretions, they 
were presently hung in chains on the top of 
Hindhead as a warning to his Majesty’s liege 
subjects ; and not much to the delectation of 
travellers on the Portsmouth Road, I should 
apprehend, especially when tired by a long 
journey, and when the wind was favourable. 
On the site of the original gibbet the late 
Sir William Erle, Lord Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, set up a beautiful granite 
monument, with a Latin inscription on each 
of the four sides, which much puzzles amiable 
youths rusty in their Latinity when, accom- 
panied by inquisitive maidens, they have 
breasted the steep pitch of the hill. 

And now it is all down hill into Liphook, 
five miles from Hindhead, and here late 
coaches made up for lost time. The Seven 
Thorns Inn, a little way down the road, is 
supposed to stand where the three counties 
meet ; but it doesn’t, for they meet in Ham- 
mer Bottom, which is some distance away. 
The Seven Thorns, apart from this unde- 
served distinction, has the reputation of be- 
ing a legendary house ; but I have never 
been able to discover what legend is attached 
to it ; nor indeed, so far as I am aw:;re, has 
anybody else. It was however tho scene of 
an adventure in a snowstorm, which I find 
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chronicled in the 
Reverend G. N. God- 
win’s Green Lanes of 
Hampshire, Surrey, 
and Sussex,and which 
I shall take the 
liberty of extracting 
for the benefit of my 
readers :— 
“Thesnow,” writes 
Mr. Godwin—and he 
is repeating the story 
of an old stage coach- 
man — “ was lying 
deep upon Hindhead, 
and had drifted into 
fantastic wreaths and 
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huge mounds by the 
fierce breath of a 
wild December gale. 
Coach after coach 
crawled slowly and 
painfully up the steep 
hill, some coming 
from London, others a 
bound thither. But 4 oe 

as the Seven Thorns 
was neared they one 
and all came to a 
dead stop. The tired, wearied, exhausted 
cattle refused to struggle through the snow 
mountains any longer. Guards, coachmen, 
passengers, and labourers attacked those 
masses of spotless white with spade and 
shovel, but all to no purpose. It seemed’ as 
if a way was not to be cleared. What stamp- 
ing of feet and blowing of nails was there ! 
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Women were shivering and wait- 
ing patiently; men were shout 
ing, grumbling, and swearing ; 
and indeed the prospect of spend- 
ing a winter’s night on the 
outside of a coach on such a 
spot was, to say the least, not 
cheerful. At last a brave man 
came to the rescue. The Star 
of Brunswick, a yellow-bodied 
coach that ran nightly between 
Portsmouth and London, came 
up. The coachman’s name was 
James Carter, well known to 
many still living. He made 
very little to do about the 
matter, but whipping up his 
horses, he charged the snow- 
drifts boldly and resolutely, and 
with much swaying from side 
to side, opened a path for himself and the 
rest.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Godwin refers 
in this stirring episode to the great snow- 
storm of 1836; but if he does his story 
accounts for a fact which has caused me a 
good deal of surprise. For I find that of all 
the main roads of England the Portsmouth 
BB 2 
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Road (far from being the least exposed of 
any of them) was the only one which was 
kept open. And in this case the credit 
belongs to gallant James Carter and the 
Star of Brunswick—and much credit it 
should be. 

From the Seven Thorns into Liphook is 
a nice run, not unadapted to the agreeable 
pastime of springing them, which as I have 
before interpreted into common or ordinary 
English, means galloping pure and simple, a 
practice not at all uncommon to the Ports- 
mouth Road in spite of the poor times made, 
as I shall presently show. Meanwhile we 
have arrived at the Anchor at Liphook, 
which is one of the most famous houses 
between London and Portsmouth, and is 
fourty-five miles, five furlongs exactly from 
the Stone’s End, Borough. And the Anchor 
at Liphook not only is an historical house, 
but has the advantage of possessing in Mr. 
Peake a host of the old type, who is proud 
and careful of its history—a pleasant ex- 
perience which I regret to say I have found 
far from common in my wanderings. Indeed 
many houses as old as the Anchor on the 
great roads, some too on this very Portsmouth 
Road that Iam speaking of, have had as full 
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a tide of history fill their state rooms and 
flood their broad corridors as the famous inn 
at Liphook can boast of. But where is this 
history now? It is simply gone for want of 
being cared for. 

Not so at the Anchor; where, thanks to 
a decent care for memorials of the past, and 
to a respect for romance which is becoming 
so extremely unfashionable, we are able to 
meet in the imagination a whole crowd of 
distinguished guests of all centuries and all 
ranks—kings, queens, statesmen, admiral, 
soldiers, down to clerks in the Admiralty in 
the person of Samuel Pepys; who having lost 
his way at Cobham on his way to Guildford, 
as already chronicled ; and having dined at 
Guildford and congratulated himself and his 
wife on having found it ; lost it again coming 
over Hindhead on his way to Liphook, and 
arrived at The Anchor at ten o'clock on 
August 6, 1668 —exceedingly tremulous 
about highwaymen and in company with an 
old man, whom he had procured for a guide. 
“Here, good honest people,” he writes. 
“ And after supper, to bed.” I can imagine 


that succulent supper well, taken with an 
appetite whetted by a long ride in moorland 
air, and flavoured with an agreeable recollec- 
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tion of past perils safely surmounted. I can 
imagine also the sound sleep which fell after- 
wards on the amiable Samuel ; and the night- 
mares, graphically representing coaches stand- 
ing on their heads with their occupants inside 
them, which, to break the monotony of a 
too perfect repose, passed now and then 
under his cotton night-cap ! 

But more celebrated people than the 
theatre-loving clerk of the Admiralty (was 
he a dramatic critic I wonder like all Ad- 
miralty clerks now 4) stayed at The Anchor, 
and before his time. Edward the Second 






was hunting in Woolmer 
Forest continuously ; 
and unless he liked camp- 
ing out on marshy 
heaths, probably put up 
with his suite at the old hostelry, whose 
internal arrangement by the way he 
threw into some disorder by bringing 
his own cook with him,—a very bad 
compliment to the house surely. And 
the cook, whose name was Morris Ken 
(no ancestor I presume of the Bishop) was 
not less cook than acrobat; continually 
pretending to fall off his horse as he rode 
before the king through the forest, after 
the manner of the clowns at Sanger’s. 
And the Royal Plantagenet is said to 
have laughed consumedly at this foolish 
feat on the part of Ken, which had 
nothing to do with his cooking; and 
ordered twenty shillings to be given him 
out of the parish poor box,—I mean out 
of the Royal Exchequer. 

Of crowned heads besides Edward the 


Second, who have at times honoured Liphook 


with their august presences may be num- 
bered—Edward VI., who must at all events 
have come very near to the place, on the 
only royal progress which he had time to 
make in his short life, to Cowdray ; Elizabeth 
on her royal progress from Farnham to the 
same fine seat (safely arrived at which, need 
I say, that she shot the proverbial stag 4) ; 
Charles the Second on his way to Ports- 
mouth ; and indeed every English king that 
was ever crowned it seems to me, and who 
was anxious for an outing, and wanted to 
see his ships. 


Trom a Drawing by Herpert Ratvton. 


Queen Anne however came to Liphook 
for a different purpose, namely to see her 
stags, which in those days wandered over 
the royal forest of Woolmer. With which 
end in view she turned off the road at Lip- 
hook after luncheon, and very unwisely (as 
she was always rheumatic) reposing on a 
bank, which was smoothed for that purpose, 
lying about half-a-mile to the east of Wool- 
mer Pond, saw the whole herd of red deer, 
brought out by the keeper along the vale 
before her, consisting then of about 500 
head. After which she went back to The 
Anchor to dinner, no doubt well pleased with 
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what she had seen, and I hope took some 
hot toddy. 

To complete the chronicle of the guests at 
The Anchor—for I am still twenty-six miles 
and two furlongs from Portsmouth—may be 
named King George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte, the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV. The allied sovereigns after the 
campaign of 1815, in company with Blucher 
and the Duchess of Oldenburg. The Queen 
of Spain and the Queen of Portugal. Liberty 
Wilkes, who used to lie here on his journeys 
to and from Sandown, and lastly the Duchess 


of Kent and the Princess Victoria. There 
Ls 
¥ ~ 





is a court circular flavour about this list 
which entitles The Anchor, I think, to its 
epithet of Royal, and Mr. Peake thinks 
so too. 

To leave him and his fine old house behind 
us, and to descend from kings to coachmen, 
the eight miles between Liphook and Peters- 
field —the next change—was the scene of a 
race between two coaches, or rather between 
three, which might have ended in a casualty 
of no common order, but didn’t, thanks 
about equally, I should suppose, to good luck 
and good management. Mr. Stanley Harris 
tells this story well in his Coaching Age— 
which remains in spite of all other rivals the 
text-book on this great subject. And an 
old coachman speaks. 

“It happened,’ said he, “that when he 
was driving on the Portsmouth road there 
were two other day coaches on it; but as 
they left Portsmouth at different hours, there 
was no fear of their coming into contact. 


With the down coaches it was different, as 
from their leaving London by different routes, 
and from other circumstances, such as stop- 
ping or not stopping to dine, they would 
sometimes in the middle of a journey all get 
together, as they did one day, when on return- 
ing, he overtook the other coaches at the 
Anchor at Liphook, where they changed 
horses and dined. The coachmen asked him 
what time he intended to get to Portsmouth 
that evening, to which he replied much about 
the same as usual; and he then left.” 

But, alas! while this coachman, who had 
hitherto resisted temptation, was changing 
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horses at the Wheat Sheaf Inn half a mile 
out of the village, the other two coaches, 
who had changed at the Anchor came by at 
a round trot, and shot out at him the tongue 
of the scorner. At this the blood of the old 


coachman boiled ; in point of fact he said, “I 
will pursue,” and he was fortified in this 
wicked determination by his fresh team being 
composed of four thoroughbred herses. He 
pursued accordingly, and soon came in sight 
of his rivals, one a little in advance of the 
other, and travelling as fast as they were 
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able. Upon this the old coachman flung 
his official directions and prudence to the 
winds and “sprung his cattle.” Success 
soon rewarded this fine disregard for the 
safety of his passenger’s neck. He over- 
took the Regulator, which was the name of 
one of the rival coaches, as she was ascending 
Rake Hill. The Hero however which was 
the name of the other coach, he saw still 
about half a mile in front of him. Upon 
this he sprang his cattle more than evcr, and 
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the only passenger in his coach, a soldier, 
was tossed about on the roof like a shuttle- 
cock on a battledore. This however was as 
nothing in the old coachman’s eyes, who 
could see nothing with them but his rival, 
and him she overtook on the top of Sheet 
Hill. The old coachman and the driver of 
the Hero, now qualified for charioteers in the 
Roman chariot races at the Paris Hippo- 
drome, by driving their respective vehicles 
at full gallop down a steep and winding pitch. 
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\t the bottom of it they met a post-chaise 

‘arning from somewhere or other; but 
they did not heed it ; and the petrified post- 
boy only saved his neck by driving at full 
speed into a ditch. So far so good ; especially 
as the old coachman now thought he saw 
the Hero beaten. He marked a place there- 
fore in his mind’s eye on the opposite rise 
where he might pass her comfortably ; and 
when he came to the place he had marked, 
he came with a rush. The old coachman’s 








leaders, answering to the call 
gamely, were already by the front 
wheels of the Hero, when what 
happened? Why the driver of 
the Hero suddenly pulled his 
horses right across the old 
coachman’s leaders’ heads; who thus at the 
very moment that he thought he was going to 
snatch a ‘victory, found himself driven up a 
bank. Fortunately no strap or trace, or 
buckle, was broken by this extremely un- 
gentlemanly maneuvre, or the old coachman 
would at the finish have been nowhere ; but 
as it was he was never after able to get 
beyond the hind boot of the Hero, who won 
therefore at the Dolphin by a short length. 

Time—twenty minutes for the eight miles. 

Result of the race—three of the Hero's 
horses never came out of the stable again, 
and a complaint to the proprietors. 

There is not much to see in the town of 
Petersfield, except the memories of old coach- 
ing days which linger round the three inns, 
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the Castle, now turned into a private house, 
the Dolphin, the Red Lion, and the White 
Hart. Two miles out of the town the Ports- 
mouth Road passes Buriton, the birthplace of 
Gibbon, on the left ; and then, assisted by a 
chalk cutting, crosses Bulser Hill, which is the 
highest of the Southdowns, and commands 
everything from the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral to Chanctonbury Ring, a little beyond 
Worthing. Here, to geologize, the chalk 
country is entered : and here, to be historical, 
a gentleman was stopped by a highwayman, 
who presented a pistol and modestly demanded 
horse, money, and watch. These the gentle- 
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the “old coachman” of the racing episode, 
enjoyed a further adventure in a thick fog, 
and a rime frost, upsetting his coach with a 
noise like the report of cannon while he was 
listening to the aimless babblings of a loqua- 
cious passenger. The coach was not empty 
in this occasion either. On the contrary 
there were four young ladies inside it, who 
must have been artless creatures indeed, for 
they were fast asleep when the coach was 
upset, and woke up when it was being re- 
stored to its equilibrium, and remarked, 
“What is it?” Some gipsies who were chiefly 
instrumental in removing the coach from its 
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man handed over and returned to Petersfield 
exceeding sorrowful. The highwayman mean- 
while made for Hindhead, hotly pursued by 
a hue and cry. Seeing which condition of 
affairs he foolishly enough dismounted and 
sought consolation by grovelling in the 
heather—-which was a fatal instance of bad 
judgment, and enabled him shortly after- 
wards to feast his eyes on the interior of 
Winchester Gaol. 

The Portsmouth road after passing through 
Horndean, which is ten miles from the ter- 
minus, runs for about four miles through 
the forest of Bere; in which tract of country 


side, showed themselves more wide awake ; 
for mistrusting the gratitude of upset coach- 
men while with one hand they reared the 
upset coach, with the other they removed 
several baskets of game, which according to 
the practise of the day were hanging under. 
neath it. And the coachman did not discover 
till he got to Portsmouth that his generous 
assistants had thus earned their reward ! 
And this brings me to the second of those 
three crimes, which, as I said in the begin 
ning of this paper, gives the Royal Road in 
my eyes so unenviable a notoriety. I do 
not purpose to treat the atrocity known as 
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“the Murders by the Smugglers,” at any 
great length, or with any detail, though a 
eurious pamphlet which I have by me en- 
titled, “ A full and genuine Listory of the 
Inhuman and Unparalleled Murders of Mr. 
William Galley, a custom house officer and 
Mr. Daniel Chater a shoe maker, by Fourteen 
notorious Smugglers with the trials and 
Execution of Seven of the Bloody Criminals 
at Chichester,’’ would enable me if I had the 
inclination to do both the one and the other. 
I leave however the full accomplishment of 
so graceful a literary labour to the young 
disciples of M. Zola in this country ; assur- 
ing them that in the above pamphlet (which 
by the way is very scarce) they will find 
abundance of that precious documentary 
evidence concerning the abysms of human 
depravity, the spectacle and analysis of 
which affords them such radiant delight. In 
my eyes the subject is totally unfit for literary 
treatment. A bare statement however of it 
I feel forced to make, not only because its 
ghastly memory still haunts this part of the 
Portsmouth Road (so poignantly did the 
atrocity touch the imagination of a generation 
little given to hysteria), but because the 
criminals formed a characteristic portion of 
a class of desperadoes who were the terror 
of travellers on this part of the Portsmouth 
Road in George the Third’s time, and lend 
therefore local colour, however detestable, to 
this part of the Portsmouth Road’s history. 

All through the last century, then, it 
seems the country from Portsmouth, almost 
as far as Liphook, was infested by gangs of 
smugglers, of whom the poachers who still 
confer notoriety on some of the villages of the 
area may be perhaps the lineal descendants. 

From time to time, after some unusually 
audacious outbreak against custom - house 
laws had taken place, violent reprisals were 
made ; but on the whole the revenue officers 
seem to have had decidedly the worst of it, 
and the smugglers enjoyed an unenviable im- 
munity from the retribution of justice. The 
climax to this condition of affairs came on 
the 6th and 7th of October, 1747, when a 
gang of some sixty of these desperadoes 
assembled secretly in Charlton Forest ; made 
a sudden raid on Poole; broke open the 
custom, where a large quantity of tea which 
had been seized from one of their con- 
federates, was lodged, and made off with the 
booty, without encountering any resistance 
from the surprised authorities. 

The smugglers returned to their quarters 
by way of Fordingbridge, and it is here that 
one of their future victims first makes his 
appearance in the history. Daniel Chater, 


a shoemaker of the place, was standing 
watching the triumphant procession as they 
riotously passed his house, when he recog- 
nized a man among them who had worked 
with him in the last harvest-time. The man 
thus recognized, whose name was Diamond, 
not altogether relishing the attention, threw 
Chater a bag of the stolen tea as he passed 
him—by way of a sop to Cerberus. Shortly 
afterwards however he was unfortunate 
enough to be taken into custody at Chichester 
ona suspicion of complicity in this very Poole 
affair ; and the fact coming to Chater’s ears, 
he was tempted by the promise of a reward to 
accompany a Mr. William Galley, a custom- 
house officer, to Chichester for the purpose of 
identifying Diamond. And Galley carried a 
sealed letter to Major Battin, a justice of 
the peace for Sussex, clearly setting forth the 
object of the journey. Never probably did 
a letter prove more fatal to its bearers. 

The above is but the prologue to the 
tragedy. The tragedy itself was set in motion 
by the arrival of Chater and Galley at the 
White Hart, Rowlands Castle, in the company 
of a Mr. George Austin, who had found 
them somewhere out of their proper road, 
and had undertaken to set them right. No 
sooner had they arrived at the inn than the 
landlady, a Mrs. Payn, friendly of course to 
smugglers and highwaymen, seems to have 
been struck with a sudden suspicion—that 
there was something in the custom-house 
officer’s presence which boded no good to her 
friends. She communicated hex fears to Mr. 
George Austin, who, by way of assuring her 
that they were groundless, told her that the 
custom-house officer and his friend were 
simply bearers of a letter to Major Battin 
at Chichester. But this ominous fact, far 
from comforting Mrs. Payn, only assured her 
that she had harped her fears aright. She 
knew that Diamond was in bonds at that 
very place, and that Major Battin was a 
justice of the peace. She took instant action. 
First she advised Mr. George Austin to leave 
Chater’s and Galley’s company at once or 
harm would come to him (a hint which he 
with pusillanimous alacrity availed himself 
of), and then when he was safely off the 
premises, she sent for seven smugglers resi- 
dent in the place—by name William Steele, 
William Jackson, William Carter, John 
Race, Samuel Downer, Edmund Richards, 
and Henry Sheerman, and confided to them 
her suspicions and her fears. 

They too took alarm. For some time 
divided counsels prevailed as to what course 
should be taken to provide most effectively 
for their own and Diamond's safety ; but by 
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and by it was generally felt that the first 
step to be taken was to ascertain beyond all 
doubt the contents of the letter which Galley 
and Chater were carrying to the Chichester 
magistrate. The smugglers at once proceeded 
to carry out this scheme with an assurance 
which was assisted from the first by the total 
ignorance which Chater and Galley showed 
of the gravity of their own situation, or of 
the profession and character of the men 
who surrounded them. 

The old programme was pursued. An im- 
promptu fight was got up; Galley, on being 
struck on the mouth by Jackson, called out 
that he was a king’s officer, and could not 
put up with such usage. Then followed the 
usual pretended reconciliation, and then the 
drinking bout to set a seal to it. 

In the midst of this, the unfortunate 
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the most convenient manner of wurdering 
them. Two ladies, Jackson’s and Carter’s 
wives, who with several more smugglers had 
recently joined the party, thus expressed 
their views: “‘ Hang the dogs, for they came 
here to hang us.” 

This view of the case seems to have in 
an instant turned men into monsters. <A 
devilish fury possessed the whole company. 
Jackson rushed into the room where Chater 
and Galley were sleeping. He leaped upon 
the bed and awakened them by spurring 
them on the forehead. He flogged them 
about the head with a horsewhip till their 
faces poured with blood. Then they were 


taken out to the back yard, and both of 
them tied on to one horse, their four legs 
tied together, and these four legs tied under 
the horse’s belly. 
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victims—who were already, as it were, dead 
men—from some smuggler’s chance observa- 
tion, dropped probably in incipient drunken- 
ness, seem suddenly to have realised what 
kind of company they were in, and at the 
same moment their dire danger. They 


began to be uneasy, and wanted to be 
going. But they were prevailed upon with 


force to stay and drink more rum ; and the 
drink, drugged in all probability, soon had 
its intended effect. Galley and Chater be- 
came unconscious, were dragged into a 
neighbouring room, thrown upon a bed, and 
their vital secret was directly afterwards in 
their enemies’ hands. 

A brief consultation now took place among 
the smugglers, not as to whether Galley and 
Chater should be murdered or not, but as to 


They had not got a hundred yards from 
the house when Jackson, in one of those 
sudden accesses of fiendishness continually 
characteristic of the whole affair, and 
which seemed a veritable possession of the 
devil himself, yelled out: “ Whip them! 
Cut them! Slash them! Damn them!” 
and in an instant the whole gang’s devilish 
fury was wreaked on their bound and help- 
less enemies. Past Wood Ashes they whipped 
them, past Goodthorpe Dean, up to Lady 
Holt Park. Here they proposed to throw 
Galley into the well. 

The wretched man, who had already fallen 
off the horse three or four times, in the very 
exhaustion of agony, welcomed death loudly 
as a release. Upon which his tormentors 


decided to spare his life for a little more 
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torment, and whipped him over the Downs 
till he was so weak that he fell. 

But it is not my intention to trace the red 
steps of this barbarity further. The details 
sicken. It is sufficient to say that near 
Rake Hill Galley fell off the horse ; and was 
supposed to have broken his neck. He was 
at once buried in a fox earth, in Harting 
Coombe, alive presumably, since when he 
was found his hands covered his face as if 
to keep the dirt out of his eyes. Chater did 
not find so fortunate a release from his tor- 
ments. He was kept for over two days 
chained by the leg in an outhouse of the 
Red Lion at Rake, “in the most deplorable 
condition that man was ever in; his mind 
full of horrors, and his body all over pain 
and anguish with the blows and scourges 
they had given him.” All this while the 
smugglers were calmly debating as to how 
they should finally make an end of him. At 
length a decision was come to. Subjected all 
the way to treatment which I cannot describe, 
he was taken back to the same Harris Well 
where it had been originally proposed to 
murder Galley; and after an unsuccessful 
attempt at hanging him there, he was thrown 
down it, and an end put at last to his awful 
sufferings by heavy stones being thrown on 
the top of him. 

This last act in this unparalleled atrocity 
was committed on the Wednesday night or 
Thursday morning. The victims had set out 
for Chichester on the Sunday before. This 
four days’ murder was avenged at Chichester 
shortly afterwards, when all the principals 
were executed at Broyle, near the town, 
amidst the universal execrations of a crowd 
drawn from two counties. The body of 
Carter was hung in chains on the Ports- 
mouth Road near Rake; the bodies of the 
other murderers being distributed between 
Rock’s Hill, near Chichester, and the sea- 
coast, near Selsea Bill, whence they were 
visible for miles. 

And that is the end of the story of the 
murders by the smugglers; and I am glad 
myself that I am at the end of it. It is 
pleasant after such a horror to arrive at last 
at Portsmouth, though I have nothing much 
to say about the old town now that I have 
got there. The usual number of kings and 
queens visited it by sea and land, the former 
sea-sick, the latter inquisitive about the state 
of their navy. Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
landed here in 1101, bent on an argument 
with his brother Henry as to who should 
wear the crown. Henry however elected 


to wear the crown and avoid the argument, 
in which I think he was wise. Richard the 
First gave the town its first charter ; and at 
Portsmouth in 1290 the first oranges were 
landed in England by a Spanish vessel as a 
present for the Castilian wife of Edward the 
First. 

Besides these royalties already mentioned, 
Henry Eighth was at Portsmouth once or 
twice. Edward the Sixth came here in 1552, 
not in the best of moods, and remarked that 
the bulwarks of the town were “chargeable, 
massy, and ramparted (whatever that may 
mean), but ill-fashioned, ill-flanked, and set 
in remote places” (which is more clear); after 
which he left for London ; and left Elizabeth 
to correct the faults he had pointed out ; and 
James the Second to inclose Gosport within 
its present lines. 

I have described enough scenes of blood in 
the seventy-one miles, seven furlongs from 
London, it seems to me, to suit the most 
sanguinary taste, and a great deal more 
than suits my own. But still I cannot 
leave Portsmouth, the terminus even of 
the road, without reminding my readers 
that at what was in 1628 the Spotted 
Dog Inn, and what is now a _ gabled 
house known as 12 High Street, Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, the Steenie of King 
James, was assassinated by John Felton, a 
discontented half-pay officer, just as the 
Duke was about to sail to the relief of La 
Rochelle, then being besieged by Richelieu. 
Lingard has written the history of the 
episode ; and the great Dumas, in the Three 
Musketeers, has written its romance ; and the 
subject has been too well treated by both 
writers in their different styles to make a 
subject for me. It remains for me to 
remark that the journey of Felton to 
London, where he was hung, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn, was accomplished 
amidst scenes of extraordinary and many- 
sided excitement ; and coming, as it does, 
before a similarly mournful expedition 
over the same ground on the part of the 
Duke of Monmouth, seems to me to cast a 
characteristic gloom over the annals of a 
road—not remarkable for coaching anec- 
dotes or coaching records—which has been 
called Royal, and rightly perhaps enough,— 
but which has yet witnessed, so far as its 
historical side is concerned, and so far as my 
knowledge goes, glcomier and more tragic 
scenes than any other of the great thorough. 
fares out of London. 

W. Ourram TrisTRAM. 
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3) VER since the Conquest 
the manors have been 
known under their 
present names, and the 
fishing there is of great 








value. In 1343 it was 
leased for 29s. 4d. a 
year.” No doubt that 


was a good round sum 
for 1343, but a day’s fishing in our own 
times on this favoured spot, including hire 
of punt and boatman, lunch, and perhaps a 
modest dinner afterwards at a riparian inn 
(for it is the silver Thames to which my 
quotation refers), would seriously “run into” 
the fourteenth century annual rent. How- 
ever it is not for its value that the owner of 
the Mapledurham fishery and an angler who 
claims to fish over it as of common right 
have been lately doing battle in the law 
courts. What embroiled the two litigants 
was on one side the love of angling and the 
English determination “ not to be put upon,” 
on the other the love of property and the 
equally English belief in the sanctity of the 
principle that: “what’s mine’s not yours.” 
The first of these sentiments and the habits 
that go with it are to be found I suppose in 
all countries, though we are apt to imagine 
that the patience and tenacity of the true 
“bottom-fisher” are peculiarly English 
virtues. No one however who has impar- 
tially studied the banks of the Seine in a 
Parisian suburb, on a raw autumnal day, 
will be disposed to admit that we in this 
country have any monopoly of the qualities 
necessary to the pursuit of the gentle craft. 
Doubtless the angler must be born not 
made, but his birthplace, like the graves of 
illustrious men, according to Pericles, is not 
this or that country, but the world. And 


there be two signs whereby you shall know 
the born angler—one that he recketh not 
of the size or savour of his fish, whether the 
same be great or little, dainty or tasteless ; 
and the other that it is not the amount of his 
catch which delighteth him but the manner 
of their catching. 1t would be going too far 


to say that every variety of the sport is as 
delightful to him as every other: but it is 
true that there is none which does not delight 
him. The mere expectation of capture cap- 
tivates. Every such prospect ‘pleases, as 
Bishop Heber sings—I forget whether in 
reference to angling or not ; and even a take 
of the modest minnow will have a charm for 
the mind, innocent and quiet, of the true 
angler—especially when he is anxious to fill 
his bait-can for the pursuit of the larger 
perch. I claim to be a humble witness to 
the fact that every kind of angling is an 
unfailing source of joy to such an one, for 
I have tried all kinds, from the snaring of 
the minnow with the bent pin of childhood 
to the breathless battle with the king of 
fish. I have flogged the salmon-river with 
that two-handed engine with which, as 
Milton says, you stand ready to strike at 
once or strike no‘more. I have trolled for 
the greedy jack, I have spun for the audacious 
perch. With the honeyed paste-morsel have 
I wooed the timid roach, and have many a 
time succeeded by patient endeavours in 
disarming the suspicions of the surly and 
sluggish carp. I have sniggled, though 
vainly I admit, for eels. I have bobbed (or 
clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river 
throughout the sacred but chilly night, and 
must own to having in this case been a little 
shocked by the disproportion between sport 
and suffering—I mean, of course, the suffer- 
ing of the angler ; and with the last exception 
I can honestly say of all these forms of 
piscatory pastime that I have enjoyed them 
every one. 


If Samuel Rogers had done nothing else 
but live ninety years, know all the celebrated 
men of the day, and entertain most of them 
at his breakfast-table, he would very likely 
have been an interesting person. But as a 
matter of fact he added to these attractions 
many more and several much rarer claims on 
the curiosity of mankind ; and Mr. Clayden’s 
Early Life of his kinsman ought to find 
plenty of readers in a society so literary— 
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at any rate in the sense of liking to read 
“about” literature—as our own. For Rogers 
was not only a nonagenarian who made it 
his business for fifty years of his life to know 
_ everybody ; he was a banker turned bard, 
and, stranger still, a fashionable Mecenas 
sprung from the bosom of Unitarian dissent. 
Another rarity in the history of letters, he 
was an eminently successful poet who was 
content to retire early upon his success, and 
who satisfied himself with the fame of a sort 
of Single Speech Hamilton in the world of 
poesy. This last feat of abstinence is the 


more remarkable because the Pleasures of 


Memory, in common indeed with all Rogers’s 
verse, may fairly be said to have deserved 
the success which it achieved. Nobody who 
sympathises with skilled and, in its earliest 
etymological sense, “exquisite” literary 
workmanship would have the heart to deny 
his claim to it. The flawless finish which he 
so painfuily sought after and by long and 
patient labour achieved approaches in its 
own way to Gray’s standard of perfection in 
the Elegy. If the difference between the 
two poets is great—and it is practically 
immeasurable—that is because Gray started 
with a faculty which all the technical skill 
in the world can ‘never supply the place of. 
But Rogers comes as near to being a poet as 
any man could who went, like him, into the 
business of poetry as he went into the busi- 
ness of banking—that is to say, with no 
original capital of his own. He financed his 
acquired capital of thought and impression 
with great success however, and is just as 
much entitled to his returns of literary fame 
as he was to his profits from the bank. 

As the friend and patron of men of letters 
his great age gives him an almost unique 
position. It is quite bewildering to think 
that the Pleasures of Memory, written when 
the author was already thirty, appeared in 
the year in which Shelley was born, that 
Rogers should then have watched that infant 
grow to manhood, fill the English-speaking 
world with his fame, and then pass suddenly 
away ; and yet that nearly thirty years after 
the extinction of that strange poetic meteor, 
this mild and feeble star should have been still 
lingering in the firmament. The brief lives of 
poets so famous as Byron and Shelley make the 
age of such a Nestor seem remarkable indeed. 
It is curious to read Byron’s dedication of 
the Giaour to him—even then in his forties 
—in the year 1813, and to think that the 
middle-aged poet was destined to survive the 
youthful “ admirer of his genius” by some- 
thing like a generation. Whether Rogers 
wus really liked by many or any of that 
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multitude of literary men who at various 
times enjoyed his hospitality is doubtful. 
That he deserved more affection than he 
succeeded in winning, seems certain; for 
many acts of unostentatious generosity 
abundantly testify to the existence of a 
warm and kindly heart under his some- 
what harsh and cynical exterior. Still he 
was undoubtedly a mauvaise langue, and 
he was not only a sayer of bitter things 
himself, but the cause of bitterness in others. 
Nothing however which he could conceivably 
have said to any of his fellow men, and cer-. 
tainly nothing which he can be suspected of 
ever having done to them can justify that 
hideously venomous lampoon of Byron which 
is preserved in MS. in some editions of the 
noble poet’s works. It is true that a few years 
had passed since the dedication of the Giaour 
to Samuel Rogers “as a slight but most sincere 
token of admiration for his genius, respect 
for his character, and gratitude for his friend- 
ship ;” and a few years would be quite long 
enough for a man like Byron to seriously 
modify his view of a friend’s disposition. 
The fact however that he was actually 
travelling abroad with Rogers on terms of 
confidence and intimacy when he threw off 
this most sanglant of satiric character-sketches 
disposes us to hope and believe thatits ferocity 
is merely humorously assumed. 


Daily newspapers are known to have a 
great advantage over weekly and monthly 
periodicals in respect of facilities for deal- 
ing promptly and freshly with novelties of 
all kind. They can skim the cream off 
a new book even before it reaches the 
hands of the readers, tell us what to think 
of the new soprano almost before the glass 
lustres have ceased to vibrate with her 
last roulade, and analyse the merits of 
the new Hamlet ere the melancholy Dane 
has had time to divest himself of his black- 
silk tights. By the end of a week everybody, 
or everybody who is not satisfied with the 
mere cream of the new book, has bought and 
read it; hundreds of thousands of people, 
practically the whole public, have listened 
rapturously to Rosina before a month has 
passed ; while as to the Prince of Denmark 
the odds are that by that time the world 
of readers—or the two words may be trans- 
posed at pleasure-—will have already satisfied 
its curiosity about him, in that interesting 
sketch, “Mr. Harold Haresfoot, at Elsi- 
nore House, Chiswick.” With the yet more 
ephemeral subjects, the advantage of the 
“dailies” is of course proportionately more 
marked. To them alone it is given as a rule 
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to start or to bring down the wide-winged 
canard or to trace the modest mare to the 
hidden retreat of her nest. But perhaps 
their most decided “pull” of all is in the 
opportunities which their position affords 
them for dealing with brand-new theories of 
the Origin of Things. When any physical 
philosopher starts a novel solution of this 
interesting problem it is of high importance 
to an intending critic to be able to deal with 
it in the course of a day or two after its 
promulgation. For who knows how much 
_or whether any longer life is reserved to it? 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, the latest of these 
theorists, must know very well as a man of 
the world—I do not here use the last word 
in the sense of the Cosmos—that his astro- 
nomical brethren are not likely to allow his 
“colliding meteorites” to hold the field a 
day longer than they can help. Perhaps 
having secured the ear of the Royal Society 
he thinks he is safe till the next meeting of 
the British Association. Vain imagining ! 
A gentleman who has “ flushed”’ the elephant 
on which the earth stands will not be al- 
lowed to enjoy the discovery long by the 
other gentleman (wherever he may arise) 
who believes himself to have “ spotted” the 
tortoise that supports the elephant. That 
ancient fable is of very extensive application, 
though Mr. Norman Lockyer has perhaps a 
right to say—and I would not willingly do 
injustice even to an astronomer—that he 
himself has discovered the tortoise, and that 
the author of the nebular hypothesis was 
the mere discoverer of the elephant. That 
inquirer started with a system of waltzing 
incandescent teetotums, to put it in quite 
unscientific language, which as they gradually 
cooled down became our old friends, if they 
will allow me to call them so, the heavenly 
bodies. His successor teaches us how these 
teetotums or teetota originally came to waltz 
and incandesce—namely, by colliding in the 
infinite of space, where one would think 
there was plenty of room to avoid such mis- 
haps. But even Mr. Lockyer has to make 
his own “suppose” to start with. Even 
with him it is a question of 


If a body meet a body 
Sweeping through the sky— 


and his speculative nose must be put out of 
joint, if I may be pardoned so finite a 
metaphor, by the next explorer who under- 
takes to show how those heavenly bodies 
came to take the particular route which 
brought them into collision with each other. 


Such investigations as these have a peculiar 
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charm for those who, like myself, retain their 
relish for the useless in a utilitarian age. 
Theories of Cosmo-Genesis are quite as de- 
lightfully unprofitable as speculations on the 
origin of evil or the problem of free will, and 
I am quite glad that there is something to 
take the place of those problems without 
which no gentleman’s mental library, so to 
speak, was once considered complete. Their 
essential endlessness moreover is in itself 
extremely attractive at a time when we are far 
too much accustomed to “ take short views” 
of everything. They rebuke the national 
hurry in which we live—they and the modern 
billiard-match, which appears to me to be 
curiously enough the only instance in which 
any trace is left of the leisurely tastes of our 
ancestors. We cannot read Clarissa Harlowe 
or Sir Charles Grandison on account of what 
we are pleased to consider their tedious 
length. We have long since cut whist 
in half without halving the value of the 
honours, and thereby doubled its ingredient 
of chance. But we can apparently still go 
and see the ingenious Mr. Roberts, jun., 
contend with another professional wielder of 
the cue in a spot-barred match of 12,000 up. 
Is this a return to the sweet simplicity of 
earlier tastes—to the dear old leisurely ways 
of our grandfathers? True, we all like 
billiards—all of us at least who have 
reached such a stage of proficiency as to 
be almost unerringly certain of striking the 
“object. ball””—and most of us like looking 
on at the game when played by very good 
(or very bad) players. But then, many of 
us like reading romances also. Does the 
growing popularity of the spot-barred match 
of 12,000 up foreshadow a revival of the 
vogue of Sir Charles Grandison? It is true 
that Richardson's spot-stroke, to speak figur- 
atively, is not and cannot be barred. He 
constantly makes a break of several hundred 
pages of letters passing between the same 
two correspondents, answering as it were to 
a series of alternate hazards in the two “ top 
pockets.” But the players of these porten- 
tous billiard matches are of course made 
more prolix, so to speak, if less monotenous, 
in their performances by reason of their self- 
denying ordinance as regards the red ball ; 
and yet the public, or a public, and a con- 
siderable one, appears to follow these week- 
long contests, both as spectators and as 
newspaper readers, with unflagging interest. 
Without however either leoking on at or 
reading of them, no philosophic student of 
human pastimes can help feeling curiosity as 
to the future of billiards. It is the one 


example of a game of skill, which, after 
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having been popular and sedulously culti- 
vated for several generations with only a 
very gradual elevation of the highest attain- 
able standard of dexterity in playing it, 
became all of a sudden astonishingly pro- 
gressive. “The cue,” says a writer of the 
year 1797, “is the only instrument in vogue 
abroad, and is used with amazing address by 
the Italians and some of the Dutch; but in 
England the mace is the prevailing instru- 
ment, which the foreigners hold in contempt, 
as it requires not near so much address to 
play the game with as when the cue is made 
use of; but the mace is preferred for its 
peculiar advantage, which some professed 
players have artfully introduced under the 
name of trailing, that is, following the ball 
with the mace to a convenient distance from 
the other ball so as to make it an easy hazard. 
The degrees of trailing are various, and 
undergo different denominations among the 
connoisseurs at this game, namely, the 
‘shove,’ the ‘sweep,’ the ‘long stroke,’ the 
‘ trail,’ and the ‘dead trail’ or ‘ turn up,’ all 
of which secure an advantage to a good 
player” (“ good” is good) “according to 
their various gradations. ven the butt end 
of the cue becomes powerful when it is made 
use of by a good trailer.” With what a 
shudder of horror would the words I have 
italicised be read by a professor of our own 
era! And yet it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the interval which divided the 
late Mr. Kentfield—nay, one might almost 
add the elder Roberts—from a “good 
trailer” of the last century is not greater 
than that which divides certainly the earlier 
and perhaps the later of these heroes from 
some ten or a dozen performers with the cue 
at the present day. The most curious stage 
of the process, however, was the singular 
pause which occurred during the period of 
the elder Roberts’s supremacy, and before 
the sudden rush of later talent to the billiard 
table. For a comparatively long series of 
years—as much at least as a decade, and I 
believe a good deal longer—no man in Eng- 
land was within three hundred points in a 
thousand of the then champion, and no one 
else, professional or amateur, could be said, 
in any sense worth mentioning, to be master 
of the spot stroke. The meritorious Mr. 
Bowles used periodically to take his three 
hundred in a thousand from Roberts, and as 
punctually to receive his beating. Now, it isa 
source not only of fame but of profit to be a 
crack billiard player, and one cannot doubt 
that all that time thousands of markers 
throughout England were wasting the mid- 
night gas and consuming the midday chalk 
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in laborious efforts to acquire the power of 
making thirty or forty spot-hazards in succes- 
sion. Yet for years it seemed as if nothing 
would ever come of these endeavours. Noone 
arose to challenge the champion’s primacy 
with success. The meritorious Mr. Bowles 
continued to receive his three hundred and 
his beating with the same punctuality as 
ever. It seemed as if the tide of billiard 
progress, in which Roberts’s own game itself 
represented a certain advance, was arrested 
for ever. But while, as Clough says so 
picturesquely of the sea, 


“ 





the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain ; 

Far off, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


All the while that Mr. Bowles was “ vainly 
breaking ” in match after match against the 
champion, and while adult markers were as 
vainly attempting to acquire a tithe of his 
dexterity by private practice, the rising 
generation, beginning as soon as it had risen 
high enough to reach the table, had been 
gradually acquiring, not a tithe of the cham- 
pion’s dexterity, but tenfold its amount, and 
having made the acquisition, a perfect galaxy 
of billiard-genius burst suddenly upon the 
astonished world—Cook, sometime champion, 
and John Roberts, junior, the present cham- 
pion, being among the first to flame in the 
forehead of the morning sky. The spot- 
stroke breaks rose first by scores, then by 
hundreds, then got into the thousands, then 
had to be barred altogether. Then breaks 
in the spot-barred game began to mount, 
and are still mounting ; they too are in their 
hundreds, and they also may yet reach their 
thousands. No one now dares set limits to 
the progress of human skill in this extraor- 
dinary game, and yet a good eighty or ninety 
per cent. of the progress already made has 
been achieved in less than twenty years, and 
much of it in less than ten. The which phe- 
nomenon is due, as I believe, solely to the 
earliness of discipline to which the great per- 
formers of to-day submitted themselves, and it 
confirms the wisdom of the wise king’s advice 
to train up a child (and the same applies to a 
child’s eye or hand) in the way he should go, 
and the soundness of his conclusion that when 
he is old he will not depart from it. 


I think it is Artemus Ward who says of 
some one that “the old man has had ‘sorfning 
of the brane,’ and files reports of the debates 
that occur in his State Legislature.” What 
would he have said of the old man if he not 
only filed reports of these debates but joined 
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a club formed for the purpose of producing 
imitations of them? Yet it is on no less mon- 
strous an enterprise than this that a con- 
siderable number of Englishmen with brains 
presumably of the proper consistency are at 
this moment engaged. The general public are 
perhaps unaware of the extent to which this 
practice of holding mock Parliaments has 
grown among us of late years, and of the 
elaborate solemnity with which the whole 
ceremonial proceedings of the real assembly 
at Westminster are mimicked. These local 
Houses of Government have their Ministries 
and their Oppositions, their Speaker and their 
Deputy-Speaker. They open their Session 
with a Speech from the Throne, they ply the 
occupants of their Treasury Bench with ques- 
tions, they attack and reply to each other 
as “honourable” and “right honourable ” 
members, they denounce or defend the policy 
of the “ party in power,” they move their 
votes of want of confidence and defeat it by 
the “ previous question.” They have even, I 
am told, their Irish party, and I suppose that 
in the local Parliaments in which the spirit of 
realism is strongest they have their “scenes 
in the House,” their “words of heat,” and 
perhaps get themselves named and suspended 
for disorderly and insubordinate behaviour, 
just for all the world like their models at 
St. Stephen’s. And all this just at the time 
when a large number of non-political but 
patriotic Englishmen are beginning to look 
askance at their venerable assembly, and 
when the American Minister is delicately 
hinting that we talk a great deal too much 
in this country, and reminding us that the 
“Tower of Babel would have been completed 
if the builders could only have held their 
tongues”! Explain it how we may it is a 
strange game to become popular just now- 

this “playing at Parliaments,” especially 
when we take account of the classes from 
which the players are drawn. For the 
members of the mock House, the right 
honourable gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, 
and the honourable gentlemen, the leader of 
the Opposition and his colleagues, are not 
youthful students of the Inns of Courts nor 
callow candidates for ordination, nor other 
persons whose future calling will demand of 
them a certain proficiency in elocution and 
a certain facility of impromptu utterance. 
They are not even—or not for the most part 
young men at all. Middle-aged practitioners 
of the professions and men of business— 
doctors, solicitors, merchants, and the like, 
form the bulk I believe of these amateur 
senators : and though possibly a certain very 


small proportion of them may contemplate 
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obtaining a seat in Parliament, and incon- 
siderately propose to add to the flood of talk 
when they get there, the majority of them 
can have no such design upon their country. 
They must attend these assemblies by way 
of simple relaxation after the toils of the 
day ; they must feel the proceedings to be a 
real relief from the cares of the office, the 
counting-house or the consulting-room. And 
if that be really the explanation, why then 
undoubtedly ¢a donne @ penser. For let it 
be observed that the mock Parliament is a 
very different thing from the old-fashioned 
debating club. Of the old-fashioned debating 
club one might have too much, and we must 
all of us know instances of young men who 
were none the better in after life for the 
fatal fluency acquired there. But of this 
old-fashioned debating club it could at least 
be said that its subjects of discussion if 
well chosen might be made to open the 
minds of the debaters to new ideas and to 
lead them aside from the worn paths of 
every day conventional thought and opinion. 
One can understand a debate of such sort 
giving a healthy stimulus to the intellectual 
faculties, especially if the majority or at any 
rate the chief speakers in it brought the 
mind of youth, fertile in ideas, though not 
strong in criticism of them, to the discussion 
of the selected subject. But what is to be 
said of an assembly of mostly middle-aged 
men who habitually choose topics which 
have been already discussed to death in a 
thousand speeches and newspaper articles 
before the local Parliament gets a cut at 
them, and whe then proceed to discuss them 
with a careful observance of such forms and 
traditions as give a tone of the deadliest 
conventionalism to the whole affair? What 
are we to think of this unhealthy appetite for 
the chaff out of which the last grain has been 
thrashed, this unholy thirst for the squeezed 
lemon of the leader-writer, this capacity 
for finding spiritual refreshment and sus- 
tenance in deliberate mimicries of the palaver 
of what has now become the barrenest and 
most prolix assembly of talkers in the world ? 
To my mind it is nothing short of a portent. 
It is true that I may be prejudiced by that 
sort of distaste for Parliamentary oratory 
which the confectioner contracts for tarts. 
But even a confectioner, however tolerant of 
tart-love among the young, might be excused 
some astonishment and even concern, if he 
found his shop crowded with grey beards 
and bald heads struggling with each other 
to get to the counter in order to surfeit 
themselves with cheap jam. 


H. D. Trait. 
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